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CRDEFENDERFER ite 


- PREFACE 


This is a life story of the Indiana Synod, a narrative account of loyal 
Lutherans and confessional Lutheranism at the “Crossroads of America”. 
Undertaken as a commission of Synod to commemorate the Centennial 
of the Indiana Synod, the orign of which has been presumed to be identical 
to that of the Olive Branch Synod, October 28, 1848, this work makes no 
pretense at being either an exhaustive or a documentary history. Neverthe- 
less, the data given derives from significant primary or reliable secondary 
sources. Intended for a poular audience, footnotes, dear to the heart of 
the historical minded student, are absent. However, the following back- 


ground of the work is furnished: 

I. PRIMARY SOURCES. G aa 2 O6 

Minutes, ‘Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the West.” Provisional Convention of 
1834; proceedings of the conventions of 1835, 1836, With the proceedings of 1834 
is a noteworthy “Doctrinal Statement’; a five chapter report on “The State of the 
Church in the West’? covering as many states is given in the appendices of 1836. 
The Constitution is appended to this collection, in the original Secretary’s Record 
book, in the even handwriting of Rev. William Jenkins. (This work was discovered 


in the possession of a descendant of Rev. J. J. Lehmanowsky, Mrs. Thomas Elliott, 
Route No. 3, Corydon, Indiana, and with whose consent it has now been microfilmed.) 


Minutes, “Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the West”, printed 1836, 1838, 1839, 
1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846 (final). These are complemented by the 
above mentioned manuscript. Owned by the Library, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. Microfilmed. 


“Transactions” (Minutes) of the “Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Indiana’. 
1835 and Constitution, 1836, Dr. M. L. Wagner’s transcript of 1841, 1845 printed 
and uncut copy, 1846 original secretary’s record in handwriting of Rev. Henry Fair- 
child, 1848, 1849, 1851, 1852, 1853, 854, 1856, 1857, 1858, (1859 final, never 
printed and destroped). (Owned by U.L.C.A. Historical Society, Gettysburg, Pa., 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, curator.) Microfilmed. 


Report of the Proceedings of the “Union Synod of the Evangelic Tatheren 
Church” in Indiana (1859-1871). 1860 with Constitution, 1864 (2 copies). Archives, 
_ the Indiana Synod. Microfilmed. 


Minutes of the “Indiana Synod” of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (1871- 

| 1895). 1871 through 1895, complete, bound. Archives of the Indiana Synod. A 

5 pnd copy from 1872-1895 is in the U.L.C.A. Historical Society’s library. Micro- 
med. 


Minutes of the “(Indiana-) Chicago Synod” of the General Council (1895-1920). 
1895-1920 complete, bound, in Archives of the Indiana Synod. 


Reports of Proceedings of the ‘Olive Branch Synod of Indiana”. 1848 through 
1882 except no 1856; also, 1885, 1893 (original copies owned by Library, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O.) Bound. Microfilmed. 1883 through 1919, bound. 
Archives, the Indiana Synod. Conventions subsequent to 1920 merger, held for legal 
reasons, reported in Minutes of the Indiana Synod. 


Minutes of the “Synod of Northern Indiana”. Continuous from 1855 through 
1920, bound in five volumes. Owned by Dr. G. Charles Goering, formerly Secretary 
of the Synod of the Michigan Synod. 


Minutes, The Indiana Synod of the United Lutheran Church in “Ageia 1920 
through 1947. 


*Slipher’s Church Agreement” (Fair Haven) Clinton County, Indiana, 1859, 
a two sheet, four page document in the handwriting of Dr. Ephraim Rudisill; bear- 
ing his, Rev. Samuel Good’s, and forty seven other signatures. In the Archives, the 
Indiana Synod. 


Records”, of various congregations which have disbanded, are in the Archives, 
which also includes many other manuscripts of varying degrees of importance. Recog- 
nition is given hereby of the painstaking investigation and research by my colleagues, 
especially the Rev. Wilford C. Butt, who has furnished much data on the deeds, 
constitutions, and histories of the harenes (seventeen of them) in Harrison County, 
Indiana. His cooperation, at our request, in the search of the original Secretary s 
record of the Synod of the West, has resulted in a discovery for which the entire 
Church is grateful. 


II. SECONDARY SOURCES. 


LUTHERAN, GENERAL 


Fendt, E. C. (Editor) ‘What Lutherans Are Thinking”, Wartburg Press, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1947, 592 pp. 


Greever, W. H., LL.D., D.D., “The Place of Lutheranism in American Protestant- 
ism” (Missionary text No. 2, Board of American Missions, U.L.C.A., 1937, 
32 pp. 


Greever, W. H., LL.D., D.D., ‘The Primary Mission of the Lutheran Church in the 
World Today’, an address given before the Lutheran Ministers’ Association, 
Columbia, S. C. and a publication of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, New 
York City, April, 1947. 16 pp. 


Hauge, Osborne, “Lutherans Working Together’, a history of the National Lutheran 
Council 1918-1943, published by the National Lutheran Council, - 1945, 231 
Madison St., New York City 16. 126 pp. 


Jacobs, Henry Eyster, ‘A History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States”, Vol. IV. of the American Church History Series, 6th Ed., New York, 
Charles Scribners Sons, 1912. 539 pp. 


Neve, J. L.—Allbeck, W. D., “History of the Lutheran Church in America”, 3rd 
revised Ed. of Dr. Neve’s former work, Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, 
Iowa, 1934. 399 pp. 


| Summary Report, “The Lutheran World Federation Assembly”, Lund, Sweden, 
June 30 to July 6, 1947. Published by the United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1948. 56 pp. 


Wentz, Abdel Ross, Ph.D., D.D., “The Lutheran Church in American History”, ° 
2nd Ed., revised, United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 1923, 
1933. 465 pp. 


LUTHERAN: SYNODICAL, CONGREGATIONAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


Bachmann, E. Theodore, Ph.D., “They Called Him Father, The Life Story of 
J. C. F. Heyer”, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1942. 342 pp. 


Bachmann, E. Theodore, Ph.D., ‘The Rise of Missouri’, an unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, Divinity School Faculty, University of Chicago, December 1946. 381 pp. 
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Bartel, Fred J., “The Institutional Influence of the German Element of the Popula- 
tion in Richmond, Indiana”, Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. I., 


Noz 2, 


Reatmony: Donald F., “Documents: Letter Written by Johann Wolfgang Schreyer”’ 
Indiana Magazine of History, Vol. XL, No. 3, September, 1944. pp. 283-306. 


Cassell, C. W.—Fink, W. J.—Henkel, Elon O., “History of the Lutheran Church in 
Virginia and East Tennessee”, Shenadoah Publishing House, Inc., Strassburg, 
Va., 1930. 400 pp. 


“Defenderfer, C. R., “History of the United Lutheran Churches in the Indiana 
Synod”, an unpublished compilation of histories of individual congregations, 
living and dead, began in 1932 and currently revised by the Office of the 
Historian of the Indiana Synod, bound in a display type binder. 175 pp, 


| Diehl, Rev. M., A.M., “Biography of Rev. Ezra, Keller, D.D.’’, founder and first 
bresitent bf Wittenbers College, Ruralist Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, 1859. 


Faust, Albert Bernhardt, “The German Element in the United States”, Vol. L,, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 1909. 


Fritsch, William A., “German Settlers and German Settlements in Indiana”, a 
Memorial for ie State Centennial, 1916, Evansville, Indiana, 1915. 62 pp. 


Gardner, John B., D.D., “The Synod of the West’, based on notes by Dr. M. L. 
Wagner, Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, Volume I, January, 1929, 
No. 4, pp 84-91. 


| Henkel, Paul—Hymnals of the Tenessee Synod: 
“Das Neu Eingerichtete Gesang-Buch’”, 1812, Ambrosius Henkel und Co., 
New Market, Va. 


“Church Hymn Book Consisting of Hymns and Psalms’’, by Rev. Paul Henkel, 
3rd edition. Solomon D. Henkel and Brothers; Joseph Funk and Sons, 
Mountain Valley, near Harrisonburg, Va. 1850. 


| Henkel, Socrates, “History of the Evangelical Lutheran Tansee Synod”, Henkel 
& Co., Printers and Publishers, New Market, Va., 1890. List of Henkel press 
publications. 277 pp. 


Henry, William E., “Some Elements of Indiana’s Population”, Indiana Historical 


Society Publications, Vol. IV., No, 6. 


| Huckthausen, Walter, ‘“The History of Patheraniemiin Southern Indiana”, (Actually 
of St. John’s, Vallonia, Jackson county, Indiana), Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute Quarterly, Vol. XV., Nos. 2 and 3, July-and October, 1942. 


‘Imhoff, A. J., “History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Miami’, Lutheran 
| Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa., 1893. Cloth. 117 pp. 


“Lutheran Observer’’, official English organ of General Synod from 1831. 


Lutheran World Almanacs, from 1921. Dr. O. B. Norlie’s article in the 1931-1933 
edition, covering 151 synods, pp. 108-137, Biographical sketches in same. 


Morris, John G., ‘Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry”, printed for the author 
by James Young, Baltimore, Md., 1878. 630 pp. 


| Nicholson, Meredith, ‘‘The Hoosiers’, Macmillan Co., New York, 1900. 


f Polack, W. G., “Seventy Five Years of Sound Lutheranism in Evansville, Indiana’, 
1920. 


: 


Rizer, Rev. Peter, ‘“‘Letter’’ on the state of the Church in Indiana in the ‘SHome 
Missionary”, April 1, 1837, pp. 214-215. 


Sheatsley, C. V., “History of the Joint Synod of Ohio”, Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, Ohio. :' 


Tedrow, William L., “Our Church, a History of the Synod of Northern Indiana of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church”, Inland Press, 1894, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
295 pp. 


Turner, Samuel, “The Indiana Annual Register and Pocket Manual, 1846”, Edited 
by C. W. Cady and Published by Samuel Turner, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1846, 
262 pp. Names 17 active Lutheran pastors and over 300 Methodist, 34 Roman 
Catholic priests, in the ‘Ecclesiastical Department.” 


Wagner, Martin L., D.D., “The Chicago Synod and Its Antecedents”, Wartburg 
Publishing House Press, Waverly, Iowa, 1909. 273 pp. and Illustrations. More 
than any other Lutheran sons of Indiana, Dr. Wagner knew the story of the 
Indiana Synod. His work is an invaluable source for the present work. 


Wagner, Martin L., D.D., an unpublished ‘History of the Lutheran Church” in the 
handwritten manuscript, Archives, Ohio Synod, U.L.C.A. Library, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, O. 


Wentz, Abdel Ross, Ph.D., D.D., “History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland of the United Lutheran Church in America”, 1820-1920, Evangelical 
Press, Harrisburg, Pa., 1920. 641 pp. 


Zerkel, Martin L., “The Settlement of Southern Indiana”, an unpublished Master 
of Arts thesis, Library, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. c.1926. Our 
esteemed friend and lay leader in the Indiana Synod of St. John’s, Anderson, 
Indiana, is alert to religious and especially Lutheran references here. 184 pp. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The life stoty of the Indiana Synod of the Writed ieutheran Church in America 


_is the witness of nearly a century and a half of the presence of the Holy Spirit 
_applying the grace of God, manifested in Christ, in the on-going life of the com- 
munion of saints, the Church. Because this ongoing reveals the activity of God 
dealing with His own through His Word and Sacrament, it is a story of the Church, 
the life-story of the living Christ in the lives of men, and the history of the spirit 
of the Indiana Synod. This brief backward glance can merely hint at the miracle 
of saving faith, unique and peculiar to Indiana Lutheranism, as the past unfolds 
| from the unspoiled wilderness to our age of wonderment. Only in Indiana did 
great ways cross in the great Nineteenth Century to furnish such a story for this 
anniversary observance. Had these faithful not so lived and moved, Indiana Luther- 
anism would’ have had a different spirit, and the threads of this story would be 
_ divinely woven in other fabrics. Grateful for the abounding evidence of God’s 
presence in this past and encouraged by a review of their vision and accomplish- 
ments, it is fitting that we confidently continue to pray, as did Solomon: 


“The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers: let him not 
leave us, nor forsake us:” (I Kings 8:57). 


_I. INDIANA, THE CROSSROADS OF AMERICA 


This fertile section of the Mississippi Valley, lying between the Ohio River 

on the south and the tip of Lake Michigan on the north within the geographic 
boundaries of the State of Indiana, is so favored with abundant water supply and 

| soil of unsurpassed productivity, with a climate which in itself is a stimulant to 
| human activity, that one wonders why it was not settled sooner. Its virgin forest 
boasted of sturdy trees: the elm, walnut, hickory, sugar maple, linn, oak, buckeye, 
beech, blue ash, hackberry and poplar trees. Settlers knew that where such trees 
_ flourished, the grains could be grown which would furnish them the food they needed. 
Not mountainous at all, and with an average elevation of about seven hundred feet. 
Swampy areas and plains offered only minor handicaps to penetration of the interior. 


The main water arteries of America served its borders. The Ohio River and 
its important tributaries furnished easy transportation from the Appalachians in 
the east and southeast, while Lake Michigan on the north and the Great Lakes 
system furnished alternate routes. Portages at the headwaters of the Wabash and 
the Maumee, the Kankakee at the “south bend” of the St. Joseph, and{ rivers, such 
as the Whitewater, the White, the Tippecanoe, and the Eel, made the thickly tim- 
bered interior accessible. The timber on their banks furnished the lumber for the 
flatboats on which the products the settlers harvested could be sent to markets down 
the Mississippi. Indiana’s topography played an important role in determining the 
state “‘the Crossroads of America” and highways, railroad and air routes of the 
Present continue to support the fact. Along the water routes, especially along the 
Ohio, and in ‘the interior, at the portages and along the Wabash and the White- 
water rivers, the earliest settlements were located. 


The state is fitly named. At the time the first European set foot on Indiana 
soil, probably LaSalle in 1679, who used the ‘SOuabache” (Wabash) and the Maumee 
Rivers to the Mississippi, Indians claimed the Indiana forests for their hunting 
ground and the resident tribes were small, few in number, and scattered. Wyandots, 
Mingeoes, Delawares, Shawnees, Miamis, Munsees, Pottawattomies, Kickapoos, Weas, 
Piankeshaws and others, all refugees from their former Eastern homes, were pressed 
to the Indiana “Crossroads.” The French used them against the British. The English 
endeavored to turn them against the Americans. The Americans were finally success- 
ful in conquering them in battle, as did the territorial governor Harrison at Tippe- 
canoe in 1811. The Americans also secured Indian land by treaties which today 
seeth more farcical than just. Notable among the Indian chieftains who tried uniting 
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them to resist further frontier settlements were Pontiac, Little Turtle, Tecumtha and 
his brother, the Prophet: Liquor and intemperance was the dread plague which 
spread misery among the Indians, destroyed their initiative and eventually defeated 
their race. Nor were the trappers, traders, and settlers blameless} They cheated the 
Indians, abetted their intemperance, violated their rights, and justice waited long 
to consider the Indian’s personal rights in court. It was on Indiana soil, near 
Pendleton in 1824, when the first white man was hanged for killing an Indian. In 
Indiana, at Andersontown, among the Delawares, three Moravian missionaries, John 
Peter Kluge, his wife, and Abraham Luckenbach, labored valiantly but in vain from 
1801 to 1806 to convert the Indians and establish their ‘tGnadenhutten.”’ A marker 
at Anderson preserves the memory of the suffering and self-sacrifice of the mission- 
aries. At the request of Chief Little Turtle, Philip Dennis in 1804 established a 
farm and trades school for the Indians on the Wabash, about thirty miles southwest 
of the site of Fort Wayne. The Reverend Isaac McCoy from the Baptist Maria Creek 
Church, north of Vincennes, worked among the Indians along the Wabash until 1836 
when they were forcibly removed from the state. He followed them to a Kansas reser- 
vation. One Rev. A. H. Scherer, a missionary pastor of the Olive Branch Synod 
labored “tin the Indian (Miami) Reserve’ in 1854 but the context indicates he was 
interested in the white settlers and not Indians there. Otherwise, the concern of 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants for the case of the Indians waned and was 
forgotten, as the settlers poured into the state when the danger period was passed 
following the Battle of Tippecanoe. 


At the “Crossroads” succeeding waves of nation-wide Revivalism which swept 
over the Carolinas in 1801, with its accompanying emotional manifestations of the 
“jerks” and “rolling’’, left indelible impressions on the Lutherans among the immi- 
grants, impressions which often led them to invalidate their earlier convictions to 
become victims of proselyting preachers. Even as late as 1835, blasphemous frontiers- 
men challenged Lutheran itinerants as they did to the Reverend Henry Haverstick 
when he proposed to teach in St. Clair County, Illinois: “We need no priests. Over 
yonder are some ignorant Germans who may be glad to have you come to them.” 
Nor were these all, for polished rationalists and dreamy idealists were also on the 
frontier of Indiana. Indiana’s two notable examples of the latter are the successive 
experiments of ‘Father’? George Rapp and of Robert Dale Owen at New Harmony 
(‘Harmonie” at first) in Posey County. George Rapp had prospected for a site as 
early as 1815 in Indiana, and by 1818, Rapp and his religious communists who 
followed him as “prophet, priest and king” settled 51 miles above the mouth of the 
Wabash river, to develop an island wilderness of 3000 acres into a properous appear- 
ing oasis. Two factors threatened it: it did not become a serpent-less Eden and 
malarial conditions made it almost unlivable. They stayed just long enough to im- 
prove and make the village salable to others, for Robert Dale Owen, philanthropist, 
and his atheistic followers of idealistic sociology, purchased the property for about 
$150,000, and succeeded the Rappites in New Harmony, 1824. Scientists and Swiss 
followers of the educator Pestalozzi and many others gave the sociological experi- 
ment strength for the influence in Hoosier history. George B. Lockwood called it the 
significant paradox: “the failure of George Rapp’s success” became ‘“‘the success of 


Robert Owen’s failure.” 


The “Crossroads” called Indiana became a territory in 1800 and was admitted 
to statehood by an enabling act of Congress in 1816. It was all a result of the 
provisions of the excellent Ordinance of 1787, and the significant expansion program 
of a generation of presidents from 1789 to 1825 including Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. Promoting the settlement and expansion of the 
West, making the lands of the territories readily accessible to European immigrants, 
and securing the revenue from their sale at auction for a minimum of $1.25 ver 
acre for internal improvements, these were serious aims of the administrations along 
with their solving the many other problems of the infant nation. This accounts 
for the building of the great Cumberland or National Road which crossed Indiana, 
and was ready for “fast traffic’ by 1832. In 1815, the state’s population had 
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reached 63,897. In 1816, Indiana was admitted to the Union. In many and 
larger ways Indiana, as a state was to become the “crossroads.”’ 


II. EARLY INDIANA, SCENE OF AMERICAN LUTHERANISM AT THE — 
CROSSROADS 


When the state was born it constituted little more than a row of thirteen coun- 
ties embracing the Whitewater, along the Ohio, and along the Wabash where it 
forms the western boundary. The central and northern two-thirds belonged to the 
Indians. It was apparent from the first that it was not to be theirs for long because 
the settlers came. By 1820 the population was 147,178, by 1830 it was 343,031, by 
1840 it was 685,866 and by 1850 had grown to 988,416. Until 1860 less than five 
percent was concentrated in cities and towns for the early settlers were farmers. 
A study of the population shows that immigrants from Europe, predominately Ger- 
mans, formed only 5.5% of the total increases from about 1816 to 1850. 42.3% 
were former residents of Ohio, 32.9% of the total was from the southern states, 
12.6% from Pennsylvania and New York, while New Englanders formed but a plus 
2% of the total number. This indicates three important facts about Indiana for 


Lutheranism: 


1. From the early times the state was a sieve through which Europeans passed 
on the way to lands they settled in the Northwest. 


> 


2. Indiana’s early stock is essentially “American,” more than 75% being fron- 


tier folk from Ohio and the South. 


3. Lutherans, among these groups, represented two types: those from the 
Eastern states who brought with them the tenets of the almost Methodistic General 
Synod Lutheranism, while from the South came those with the stamp and influence 
of the conservative Tennessee Synod’s Henkels. 


The Indiana scene is ideal for the double experimentation by the two types of 
Lutheranism which were not resolved in any kind of reconciliation until 1920. This 
divisiveness, too, explains in part the lack of real Lutheran strength in Indiana in 
the nineteenth century. 


Organization of the early congregations depended largely on the settler’s own 
sense of the moral fitness of things. Many there were on the frontier who had no 
use for the preacher or his Bible, for such restrained what he considered his individ- 
ual freedom, and meant an unwanted discipline of his burly, riotous nature, 
But those who had families and faced hardship and privations, living in 
constant danger in the isolation of the wilderness, valued their Bible and their faith 
in God as possessions to be protected and cultivated. This could be done best by 
fellowship with kindred souls in a church. Catholicism’s St. Xavier at Vincennes 
lays claim to the first Christian organization, perhaps as early as 1686. The Baptists 
are credited with the first Protestant congregation, on Owen’s Creek in Clark County, 
Indiana, not far from the ‘Falls of the Ohio”, when two men and their wives 
organized their first congregation. From this beginning two Baptist “Associations” 
were necessary by 1809, thereby indicating their zeal and growth. The first Methodist 
congregation was organized in 1804 near Charlestown in Clark County, under the 
leadership of Peter Cartwright and Benjamin Lakin. It was Cartwright who said 
that Germans made good Methodists, once they were converted. A Bro. Jacoby 
proposed that if the German could be converted in his head, in his heart, and in 
his purse, for he has an “undue love for money’, “we can soon Americanize him 
and make a good Methodist of him, and then he will stick.’ Presbyterians founded 
a “Church of Indiana” in Col. Small’s barn two miles east of Vincennes in 1806. 
The first meeting house of the Quakers was built at the site of Richmond in 1807. 
It was a day of proselyting and emotional religion. The camp meetings of frontier 
Presbyterianism was now improved upon by the revivalistic methods of the Metho- 
dists. 
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Where were the Lutherans? Were there none among the earliest settlers of 
Indiana, or were they so few in number as to be microscopically insignificant? Other 
Protestants often classed them with Catholics, atheistic rationalists and infidels. They 
did exist at least alongside other denominational influences. Those who settled in 
Harrison, Floyd, and Clark Counties in territorial times must have leaned for a 
long time on their membership in congregations on the Kentucky side of the Ohio. 
This was true of the German Lutheran Church in old Brunerstown (later named 
Jeffersontown), Jefferson County, Kentucky. Such a relationship is easy to main- 
tain but not likely to be fruitful. 


The traditional first Lutheran Pastor to preach on Indiana soil is the Reverend 
George Forster of Fairfield county, Ohio, in 1805. He considered the whole 
territory his field of operations and in his zeal visited Harrison County and minis- 
tered to scattered Lutherans settled there. Whether he organized any congregations 
or not is not known. 


The original record book of Mt. Solomon Lutheran Church in Harrison County, 
Indiana, was destroyed by fire long ago; but the second record book bears this in- 
scription written in the front fly leaf: ‘Organized in 1810.” Corydon, the county 
seat, was the state’s first capital, and Harrison County’s Mauck’s Ferry with the 
Mauck’s Ferry Road northward plus several other ferries on the Indiana side in the 
county, made it an important “‘port of entry.’”’ Consequently, no less than seventeen 
Lutheran churches existed in the area at one time or another in Indiana history. 


But old Mt. Solomon’s has a competitor for “first” place in Lutheran history 
in Indiana. Some Lutherans. settled in Fayette and Union Counties as early as 
1804, and had organized a congregation known as St. John’s. They engaged the 
services of a Reverend John Samuel Man who had his home near “Germantown” 
as early as 1807. He organized Salem Lutheran Church in 1808 at Lewisburg, 
Ohio, while he served at St. John’s. Despite his limited education, he supported 
himself by teaching and “is said to have been the first school teacher in the Twin- 
valley.” By 1809 he labored in southwestern Ohio as a teacher, was licensed by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1813 for work as a missionary pastor in Kentucky, 
and was known to reside in Montgomery County, Ohio, attending the meeting of 
the Ohio Synod in 1818. St. John’s thus competes most convincingly for “‘first”’ 
honors with St. Solomon. 


From 1810 Lutheran groups, such as those “brethren in the West” on Turtle 
Creek “prayed” for the services of a Lutheran pastor in letters to former pastors, 
to churches, and to synods in the East. Pleasure, curiosity, and a prick of con- 
scientious concern must have swept over each assembly to whom they were read. 
Surely something could be done! But there were scarcely 150 active Lutheran pastors 
in America when Indiana became a state! When Lutheranism in America pooled its 
resources in 1820 to form the General Synod, 74 or one half of these pastors were 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 19 in the New York Ministerium, 22 in the 
Synod of North Carolina, 21 in the Joint Synod of Ohio, 6 in the Tennessee 
Synod, 11 in the Synod of Maryland and Virginia, a total of 153. No other Luth- 
eran groups existed at that time. Hartwick Seminary (est. 1815) was the only 
Lutheran institution to train men to become pastors and it was feeble and slow 
about getting into production. Those who received training in institutions of higher 
learning continued their Lutheran studies as licensed pastors amenable to ordained 
men who supervised their further preparation. Others studied privately under settled 
pastors, often staying in their homes. The language signs of the times indicated the 
changeover from German to English, and pastors were sought from Germany. There 
were no Lutheran works on systematic theology and Lutheran Doctrine so Lutheran 
fledgings studied Presbyterian texts in English. As a result confessional convictions 
grew weak and dim, and the “ecclesia plantanda” of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


|. failed to appreciate that the Lutheran Church is distinguished by her loyalty to the 


Confessions. The Lutheran strong men of the Nineteenth Century, Dr. S. S. 
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Schmucker, was both founding father and rescuing son for this trying transitional 
period in the early American Lutheran Church. The East was interested in letters 
from the “Zion in the West” but little could be done about it all. 


For a while appeals from Indiana Lutherans secured only honorable mention. 
Then, in 1820, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania sent the noted Reverend C. F. 
Heyer and a Reverend Wachter on a three months missionary tour of Indiana and 
Kentucky. ‘‘Father” Heyer endeavored to encourage and keep hope alive in Luther- 
ans he found in Harrison, Floyd and Jefferson Counties in Indiana. On the basis 
of his report of “religion in the raw,” two General Synod enthusiasts, Reverends 
Schnee and H. L. Myers were sent to the Reverend William Carpenter, Boone County, 
Kentucky. He sent them to work in Indiana’s southeastern counties. His motive was 
to gain congregational strength and oppose the organization of the first Synod of 
' Kentucky which the Pennsylvania Ministerium’s Reverend Henry A. Kurtz was 
fostering around Jeffersontown, Kentucky, under Tennessee Synod auspices. Thus, 
in the infancy of its statehood, Indiana became the. laboratory for double experi- 
mentation in “American” Lutheranism. 


The two-wheeled cart which brought Paul Henkel (1754-1825) and his noble wife 
to Indiana was the forerunner of today’s trailer-chapels. Lutherans had witnessed it 
in the Carolinas, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee and it is relatively certain 
it snaked along the early southeastern traces of Indiana. With the Gospel’s “Go 
preach!” as his authorization, and ‘ton his own” as to support, The Reverend Paul 
Henkel set for zealously from the New Market, Virginia, congregation he organized 
in 1790 to face perils of the wilderness. Whenever folk gathered at log-rollings, barn- 
raisings, corn-huskings, and the like, he would make bold to announce himself, 
preached in German or English, or both, and brough Word and Sacraments to 
scattered Lutheran souls. He also helped to train the Reverend S. S. Schmucker. Later 
Pastor Paul Henkel and his sons were among the first to oppose Pastor Schmucker 
and his teachings. 


Five sons of the Reverend Paul Henkel entered the ministry of the Lutheran 
Ghurch. Three of them: Philip, David and Andrew, and one grandson, Eusebius 
S. Henkel helped plant confessional Lutheranism in Indiana. In later years another 
grandson, the Reverend J. L. Stirewalt, backed by General Council interests (1871), 
recovered this heritage in the Indiana Synod which he organized in 1835. The 
Book of Concord was strictly adhered to and attitudes or expressions of Lutheran 
laxity toward the Confessions was the “‘chip on the shoulder” which excited them 
anew for controversy and debate. Their Tennessee Synod (org. 1820), stood firmly 
on the Augsburg Confession. David Henkel was their sparkling controversialist. He 
knew his Latin Concordia as well as his Bible, and was responsible for the popular 
reproach of the family’s conservative character as ‘“SHenkelism.” Their New Market, 
Va. press printed and circulated their writings while others of this mission-minded 
family developed the frontier for Lutheranism. Pastor David Henkel served in Indiana 
from 1824 to his death in 1831. His older brother, Philip, organized five congre- 
gations in 1831 alone: St. John’s in Clear Creek Township, Monroe Countv; Zion’s, 
in Bean Blossom Township, in Brown County; Salem, in White River Township, 
Morgan County; Philadelphia in Parks County, and St. John’s, Bluff Creek, Johnson 
County in which church the Synod of Indiana was organized in 1835. 


Their first missionary in Indiana was the Reverend Jacob Zink, who traveled 
with the seasons each year north and south through Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Indiana. Settling near Martinsville in 1823, he died in 1827. He developed 
a strong confessional Lutheran consciousness in congregations which he served in 
Indiana. 


The Reverend Henry A. Kurtz, who settled in Jefferson County, Kentucky in 
1818, was trying to serve a dozen congregations in Kentucky and across the Ohio 
River in Indiana. His appeals for aid to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania were in 
vain. Easily dissatisfied, he resigned from that body and sought out the Henkels 
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“to aid him in forming a synod (in Kentucky) on the plan of the Tennessee Synod.” 
One pastor and fourteen lay delegates from as many congregations in Kentucky and 
Indiana convened in Harrison’s Church, Nelson County, Kentucky, September 28, 
1822. They asked the Tennessee Synod to convene in their midst the next year 


»but when the organization met in Brunerstown Church (Jeffersontown), Jefferson 


County, Kentucky, on Sunday, June 15, 1823, only the Reverend David Henkel 
and Capt. John Bible, represented the fostering Tennessee Synod. The work lacked 
pastoral leadership on the field. As a result the success of Reverends Schnee, H. L. 
Meyers, and William Carpenter in winning. over Kentucky and Indiana congregations 
foiled the Henkel-approved organization. In July the Reverend Kurtz was on his 
way to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. That same year, 1823, an Indiana congregation 
on Fourteen Mile Creek in Clark County, Indiana, “prayed’’ for pastoral services 
and the Reverend Christian Moretz was assigned to visit them among other con- 
gregations. Either the Reverend Philip Henkel or the Reverend David Henkel was 


- to visit the area in the Spring of 1824. In 1826 the Tennessee Synod counted/ seven- 


teen such appeals from vacant congregations in six states including Indiana. Their 
ministerial supply list grew shorter, the list of vacancies grew longer: 26 in 1828, 
27 in 1829, when their labors extended into nine states. The object of the Synod 
was to use all available men in supplying all possible congregations. The zeal of 
Paul Henkel for the Lutheran Confessions and for missionary activity was traditional 
with their work but such circuit-riding supply ministry failed to build sturdy con- 
gregations and many early beginnings crumbled away in Indiana. 


One of the patriarchs affiliated with the Tennessee Synod was the Reverend 
John Lewis Markert who located in Fayette County in 1816 where he served' Lutheran 
congregations, perhaps old St. John’s. He eventually moved across the Ohio State 
line in 1819, still serving the Whitewater area with such running mates as the 
Reverends John Samuel Mann, Andrew Simon, John Caspar Dill and Henry Heinecke. 
The last named Heinecke served in southeastern Indiana as early as 1822, the year 
the Reverend John Jacob Gruber organized Zion’s, East Germanton, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Indiana. Pastor Heinecke served Zion’s for a brief period about 1835. Pastor 
Markert supported himself by working at his trade, the making of barrels and 
casks. He asserted that a minister could not live in Indiana without a ‘“‘plantation.”’ 
Eventually he moved to Fountain County, Indiana (1831) where he died in 1850. 


As a twenty-three year old “deacon” of the Tennessee Synod the Reverend Abra- 
ham Miller located near Columbus, Bartholomew County, Indiana, and served the 
several congregations there. When he organized St. George’s Jackson Township, 
Shelby County in 1838, he moved there, serving the congregation for three different 
periods up to 1847. Then he moved to the Bluff Creek Church, St., John’s, in John- 
son County, and here he lived until his death in 1887. He is the principal figure 
in the Miller faction which the courts declared to be the “true” Synod of Indiana 
in opposition to the Reverends Rudisill, Good, and Markert who disputed in 1849 
over the ordination of Lautenschlager. 


Although he served Salem congregation, Euphemia (Lewisburg) Ohio, the 
Reverend John Jacob Gruber crossed into Indiana and in 1822 organized Zion’s, 
at Georgetown-on-the-Walnut Level, or East Germantown, as it was called later. 
Cutting and engraving grave markers was a specialty he coupled with his preaching. 
He so supported himself and was no financial burden on the people he served. 
Traveling in his wagon he organized Slipher’s congregation (Fair Haven), near 
Mulberry in Clinton County, Indiana. He also organized a congregation in Black- 
ford County, Indiana. Preaching and catechizing, he would also take orders for 
markers and promised delivery on the next trip. The Reverend Andrew Henkel 
came to East Germantown after a pastorate in Germantown, Ohio. Up to 1840 
the Reverend John Wagenhals served Zion congregation, moving there from Lan- 
caster, Ohio. It was quite natural for him to be called eventually to Trinity con- 
gregation in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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These were stirring times for the preacher, but it was still felt that he was not 
worthy of his office who did’ not get out and do some missionary work. It was 
the traditional zeal of the Henkels and their position seemed unassailable at first. 
Their ability in debate was a ready tool ably used, not only against the ‘“Generalists’’ 
but also against Unitarians, Baptists, and revival-loving Methodists. Leaders died, 
others removed from the bounds of the Synod, wide though they were, and they 
had no reservoir or training institution to draw on for replacements. As a result 
their influence in Indiana grew weaker. The activity of the General Synod* men 
grew, and the “Lutheran Observer’s” attacks on the Henkels finally told. Soon a 
more lax type of Lutheranism, represented by such ‘New Measure’ men as the 
Reverends Jacob Crigler, of Bardstown, Kentucky, George Yeager, of Jeffersontown, 
Kentucky, and George Gerhart, of Corydon, in Harrison County, Indiana. The 
Reverend Peter Rizer, the first Gettysburg graduate to come to Indiana, followed 
Reverend Gerhart at Corydon and became influential in developments of the Synod - 


of the West. 


Such competition between Lutheran forces made it possible for other denomina- 
tions to draw thousands of Lutherans into their folds. This tragic failure to grasp 
the moment of opportunity at the “crossroads” of “the West”, found the contending 
forces of Lutheranism at the crossroads for their double experiment. Never would 
the losses be recovered. In addition, the confessionals waned, while the General 
Synod’s forces gained but slowly, as will be seen later. These early beginnings are 
all a part of the subsequent “spirit ‘of the Indiana Synod” which is our pride today. 


III. THE SYNOD OF THE WEST, 1834, 1835-1846. 


The national policy for internal improvement and expansion was by now being 
imitated with all the demigogery and political fanfare possible on the frontier. 
Eloquent oratory oversold the stock of the immediate future of the State of Indiana 
in a*Mammoth Internal Improvement Program” which became law in 1836. Asa 
result the Panic of 1837 delivered the state a ten year threat of bankruptcy, which 
was finally avoided by a semi-repudiation of one-half of her fifteen million dollars 
of bonded indebtedness. The program originally provided for the Whitewater 
Canal; the Central Canal; the completion of the Wabash and Erie Canel from 
Lafayette to the Central Canal; a railroad from Madison on the Ohio river to 
Lafayette on the Wabash, via Columbus and Indianapolis; the New Albany-Vin- 
cennes turnpike; the survey of a route from Jeffersonville to Crawfordsville; and a 
survey for a possible canal or railroad from Fort Wayne to Lake Michigan. The 
intention was to open up new Indian lands. It proved as unwise as it was pre- 
tentious. It was the early thirties when the agitation all began, and “boom-time”’ 


in Indiana. 


Other denominations had organized their forces into districts, associations and 
synods much earlier in Indiana; the Indiana District of Methodism in 1808, em- 
bracing Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and one district extending from Ohio to Mexico; 
the Synod of Indiana of the Presbyterians for “Scotland’s scattered) sons” organized 
in 1826 to care for Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri; the Indiana Baptist Conventio 
was formed in 1833 with 21 districts and counting 11,334 members! ° 


It was common belief in the East that not only the political but also the religious 
destiny of the nation would largely depend upon the character being molded in 
this “West.” By 1830 the population of the four states, to which the term “West” 
then referred, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, was 1,250,000. Christian leaders 
feared the moral quality of Christian faith in them could not stand up against the 
challenge of frontier life. In viewing the need for a united Christian front, denom- 
inational distinctions were frowned upon and unionism became the order of the 
day. Immigrants pouring into these states from Germany became prime objectives 
for other denominations which had the ministers, quantitatively if not qualitatively. 
Lutherans were lost to the revivalistic denominations which fostered the prayer-bench 
and counted on all the manifestations of conversion by emotion and feeling. 
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Pursuant to a previous “call” for a provisional convention, three pastors and 
three delegates met in historic Christ Lutheran Church, Jeffersontown, Kentucky, 
October 12-14, 1834. After spending Sunday in services of “Confirmation,” ‘five 
hours of deep solemnity” and affording the visiting clergy opportunities to preach, 
they decided to organize themselves into a new synod. These ministers were: the 
Reverend Jacob Crigler, of Florence, Boone County, Kentucky, who with his delegate 
had traveled about one hundred miles to be-present; the Reverend William Jenkins 
and.delegate John Shofner, of ‘“Schofner’s Church,” Thompson’s Creek, Bedford 
County, Tennessee, who traveled a distance of two hundred miles or more to be 
on hand; the Reverend George Yeager, recent graduate of Gettysburg Seminary ani 
pastor loci. The Reverend Crigler was “Chairman” while the Reverend Jenkins 
became the Secretary whose handwriting appears in the original secretary’s records. 
The research for this history recently brought to light that committee assignments 
were shared around and reports efficiently noted. Let one who belittles their tedious 
dealing with the mechanics of such a convention remember that they spent much 
more time in travel than they did in the sessions. From knowledge they had at hand 
they compiled a report on the ‘State of the Church in the West.” The report of 
the doctrinal committee—“A Synopsis of the Doctrines of the Church, which are 
Either Misrepresented or Misunderstood in this Western Country”, was actually the 
work of its Chairman Jenkins, reveals the weak Lutheranism current in the General 
Synod at the time. ‘Free open communion” on the half-page devoted to the subject 
of the Lord’s supper is revealing, and even more significant when the subject of 
Baptism receives a twenty-four page treatment. “A “ministerial candidate,” the Rev- 
erend J. J. Lehmanowsky, was licensed; the Reverend George Yeager was made 
treasurer; and a Committee on a Constitution was instructed to report at the next 
convention taking “into consideration the Constitution of Synod commended by the 
General Synod”. Thus far the infant has no name. 


The second convention is noted in the Secretary’s record as “the first session 
of the Synod of the West,” held in the ‘Protestant Methodist Church,” Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 4-6, 1835. The Reverend Peter Rizer, first Gettysburg man to 
serve on Indiana soil, now pastor at Corydon; the Reverend J. J. Lehmanowsky, 
licensed ad interim and assigned to labor in Indiana; together with the former con- 
vention’s three Kentucky and Tennessee pastors, resolved on Monday, October 5, 
1835 to organize “the Evangelical Lutheran Church situate in the West.” The 


General Synod’s model constitution for district synods was used. It lacked any 


doctrinal preamble and, aside from using the name “Lutheran” just once in it to 
label the organization, the form would do for most any type of church organization. 
The nearest it approaches a doctrinal position is in a by-law where these two ques- 
tions are put to candidates for licensure or ordination: 


1. “Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
to be the Word of God and the only infallible rule of faith and practice?” 


2. “Do you believe that the fundamental doctrines of the Word of 
God are taught in a manner substantially correct in the doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession?” 


The lengthy paper written by Reverend William Jenkins in 1834 entitled “A 
Synopsis of the Doctrines of the Church, etc., etc.” retains a somewhat othodox 
Lutheran stamp. In it is this statement ‘Valid Christian Baptism can be administered 
only by an authorized minister of Christ”. In 1842 the Minutes state: ‘On the 
Lord’s Day the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered to a large number 
of communicants consisting of Methodists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans who, with 
united mind and heart, gave delightful evidence that they all were the subjects of 
one Lord, animated by one hope, had one faith, and were enlightened and sanctified 
by one “Spirit!” In 1838 the Reverend Wall, St. Louis, Missouri, wrote to Reverend 
Daniel Scherer, Hillsboro, Illinois, a sarcastic note in reply to an invitation to join 
the Synod of the West, saying: “I doubt whether there is a Lutheran Synod in these 
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United States.” The irenic and unionistic tendencies of General Synod interests 
were well known. Their attempt to ‘“Americanize”’ the Lutheran Church had pro- 
gressed so far that only the label now remained on the package. Lutheran Pastors 
trained in liberal schools in Germany would no longer accept their fellowship as 
kindred souls. 


This little synod took its title from the phrase “Zion in the West” in current 
use throughout the East and played up by the Reverend Benjamin Kurtz’s “Lutheran 
Observer.”’ Its field included Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Missouri. There is something truly sublime in the vision of the three pastors who 
conceived it. Louisville and Cincinnati were important centers which got its atten- 
tion, There was a zeal for missions to isolated Lutherans in remote spots. In 1835 
the Reverends Peter Rizer and J. J. Lehmanowsky were instructed to survey the field 
for Lutheranism in Indiana and Illinois and report in 1836. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania sent out Henry Haverstick to explore this very field on a nine months 
trip. He crossed the southern part of the state from Mt. Carmel, Illinois, to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on his homeward way and noted. ‘no Lutherans in Indiana” along 
the way. Simultaneously with the Reverend Haverstock’s trip, the newly formed 
Central Missionary Society of the same Ministerium sent out its first president, no 
less a man than “Father” J. C. F. Heyer, as its official missionary. By horseback he 
went to Wheeling; thence by steamer to ‘“‘Porkopolis” (Cincinnati); and up Indiana’s 
Whitewater to Indianapolis, where he visited his close friend, the Reverend Abraham 
Reck, the first secretary of the Maryland Synod. Pastor Reck had just located at 
the present site of Ebenezer Church. From him Father Heyer gathered data for 
the trip. He visited “Germantown” Lutherans in Marion County, the site of whose 
church is now beneath an artificial lake. He also visited congregations in Boone, 
Clinton, and Tippecanoe Counties; and, returning to Indianapolis, went southward 
to Salem, Washington County where he met the Reverend Peter Rizer. He made 
his exit from Indiana across the Wabash River at Mt. Carmel, Illinois, less than 
thirty days after he left home. Much of his time was spent in Illinois, where he 
conferred with the great-souled Pastor Daniel Scherer, who had located at Hillsboro 
in 1830. He agreed with Heyer that a preacher would need to become a farmer 
as well if he was to carry on work in the West. The Reverend A. Reck was trying 
it only to lose his life savings to those who were ruthless cheats of the pioneer 
times. Heyer pointed out no less than fifty fields Lutherans should occupy but the 
newborn society was in no position to support a single man in any one of them. 
Duplication of their worthy efforts is indicated when both Heyer and Haverstick 
laid the cornerstone for the Jordan Creek (Illinois) Church, April 25, 1836. He 
was back in Indiana again in mid-May, locating a number of vacant parishes and 
contacting men of ‘the Synod of the West, namely the Reverends Rizer, Lehmanow- 
sky, Reck and Huber; and the men of the Indiana Synod (Tennessee interests): the 
Reverends Merkel, Moretz, Eusebius Henkel, and Abraham Miller, These repre- 
sented the two competing forces of Indiana Lutheranism. To visit these he had to 
travel to Shelby, Marion, Bartholomew, Johnson, and perhaps Fayette, Harrison 
and Floyd Counties. When he reported to Dr. S..S. Schmucker he noted the Tenn- 
essee ‘“‘prejudicés against everything connected with the General Synod” and he 
pointed out wherein they misapprehended things. Thus the intrepid traveler and 
“Father” of our Lutheran Mission in Indiana found Lutheranism in 1836 in Indiana, 
the “crossroads,” 


One of these itinerant missionaries’ reports led to another. Haverstick’s inspira- 
tion led to the formation of the Ministerium’s own Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society. It was known as the Lutheran ‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel”’ 
and its first agent to the West was the nobly pious young pastor, the Reverend Ezra 
Keller, organizer and first president of Wittenberg College. His seven months trip 
through Indiana, Illinois and Missouri was accomplished in the winter of 1836-1837. 
By way of Wheeling, Circleville (Ohio), Chilicothe, and Cincinnati, he arrived at 
Hopeful Church, Boone County, Kentucky, in time for the October 2-5, 1836 
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convention of the Synod of the West. The Reverend Ezra Keller was made an 
“advisory member” and was asked to preach. As an official missionary agent his 
bosom must have swelled with pride as he heard these zealous men report on the 

State of the Church in the West’? which was given by the Reverends George Yeager 
and Peter Rizer. It covered, in considerable detail, the Lutherans situated in Tenn- 
essee, Kentucky, Indiana, “Illinoise’’? and Missouri. This is what they felt about the 
“crossroads” of the West in 1836: 


“TI. INDIANA 


“In this state our church is tolerably extensive; yet it is still much 
scattered, and scattered as it is, more lamentable to record, it is much dis- 
tracted by division; and more lamentable still, if possible, a large part of 
it is prejudiced against its own highest, dearest and best interests. Thus 
in Floyd, Harrison and Washington Counties. Though in these counties 
there are many members whose hearts are pure and faithful; yet there are 
numbers of others who are of precisely the opposite character. 


Besides the most unreasonable prejudices, instilled and imbibed by the 
solemn teaching of some of their preachers, against all the liberal and 
evangelical efforts made by our brethren, in other sections of the Church, ~“ 
the withering, blasting, and corrupting doctrine of absolute and uncon- 
ditional Universalism has taken hold among them, and is worming itself 

_like a deadly serpent into their hearts, and this even, if not approved of, 
is connived at by those their preachers to whom we have referred’. But 
through all this, as the faithful heralds of salvation, it becomes us to 
look onward. 


In New Albany, it is thought that a congregation might be formed in 
a little while. At Corydon and in the vicinity, several congregations have 
already been formed, and it is now expected that in a little while one of 
our brethren will locate among them. On Indian Creek, it is probable that 
in the course of’ some time, a new church will be built, more central in the 
congregation than the old one is, and freed from the trammels of Univers- 
alism. In Salem and its vicinity, not much is doing at present, though 
there are some faithful adherents to our cause there. In Daviess and 
Greene Counties, on White River, there is a congregation, with about 50 
or 60 members, which is now vacant. Whether there are other congrega- 
tions in this vicinity or not, we have not learned. In Monroe County, three 
miles from Mt. Tabor, there is a congregation of Lutherans, who, during 
the past summer, were engaged in building a two-story church. They are 
under the pastoral care of Reverend E. S. Henkel. In Owen County, on 
the west side of the River, Mr. Henkel also attends another respectable 
congregation. In Johnson County, Reverend Abraham Miller, attends sev- 
eral congregations; but what their condition is has not been learned by us. 
In and about Indianapolis, Reverend A. Reck, is now exerting himself in 
building up the good cause. He has about four preaching places; in two 
of which, arrangements were making last Spring already for the building 
of churches. His prospects are said to be quite encouraging. At Walnut- 
Level in Wayne County, there is a large congregation of Lutherans, they 
have a brick church, and are occasionally attended to by the Rev. Mr. 
Gruber, of the Ohio Synod. In addition to these, it is said, there are 
Lutherans, or Lutheran congregations in the following places, viz.: 


In Rush and Henry Counties—In Fountain County, on Stoney Creek. 
In Montgomery County, fifteen miles Southeast of Crawfordsville. 

In Parke and Putnam Counties, near the line on Racoon Creek. 

In Boone County, Northeast of Jamestown. 

In Shelby County, between Blue River and Sugar Creek. . 
In Fort Wayne, Allen County, where Brother Huber located last Spring. 
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In Jackson County, in and about Rockport—there are about seventy fami- 
lies of Swiss, who are destitute of the preached Gospel, and are anxious 
to procure a pastor to labor among them. 


So far as we have learned, there are now eight men in Indiana bear- 
ing the name of Lutheran Ministers; viz.: Merkel, Moretz, Hekel (Henkel), 
and Miller, of the Indiana Synod, and Reck, Rizer, Lehmanowsky, 
and Huber (Hoover); two of whom are connected with us, and the remain- 
ing two (Reck and Hoover) are expected so to be.” 


—NMinutes, printed, 1836, Synod of the West, 
Appendix C, pp. 13, 14. 
—Also in Original Record of the Secretary, 1836. 


While Reverend Keller was at the 1836 convention, President Crigler appealed 


for “Union”, referring to the Indiana Synod, in order that a united Lutheran front 


might be at work in Indiana: “Union of Effort and Decisive Action!’ So a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with their leaders and terminate the competition by 


a union of Lutheran forces. The several attempts ended in 1841 when two points: 


of difference were clarified: 
1. Membership in the General Synod, and 


2. The interest of the Synod of the West in “fantastical societies” such as 
Tract, Temperance, Missionary, Bible, etc. societies rampant on the frontier. 


Had the confessional Lutheranism of the Indiana Synod and the efficient 
aggressiveness of the Synod of the West been merged, Lutheranism would have 
come away from the “crossroads” a dominant factor not only in Indiana but also 
in the whole mid-west. 


The Reverend Keller met the Reverend J. J. Lehmanowsky, once a close associate 
of Marshall Ney and a Colonel of the Ninth Polish Hussar Lancers under Napoleon. 
Pastor Lehmanowsky was now in charge of a congregation near Knightstown where 
he had bought a farm. Reverend Lehmanowsky was ordained at the 1836 session. 
He and Reverend Yeager were authorized to procure a Seal for the Synod. Marshal 
Ney, having escaped death before a Royalist firing squad in France, is said to have 
visited Lehmanowsky at Knightstown. Martin L. Zerkel indicates in his thesis for 
his Master of Arts degree at Wittenberg College that the mysterious Count de 
Bellevieu (Lehmanowsky), a friend of Lafayette, gave lectures on the valiant Hussars 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Zerkel also furnishes another origin for the nickname 
“Hoosiers.” He tells of a report concerning an Indianan who, after one of these 
lectures, so admired the Hussars that he rushed out into the street and, winning over 
a Kentucky resident in a fight, declared “I’m a ‘Hooshar’!”’? Reverend Lehmanowsky 
built a building, hired an instructor, and began an academy at Corydon, Indiana. 
Later he gave liberally to the Lutheran “Illinois State University” begun at Hills- 
boro, Illinois. 


After the convention at Hopeful Church, Boone County, Kentucky, Pastor 
Keller entered Indiana at New Albany and found that the Swiss at Rockford wor- 
shipped regularly though without a pastor. He hastened on to visit his former 
pastor, the Reverend Abraham Reck at Indianapolis, by-passing Lutherans in Shelby 
and Bartholomew Counties where the Reverend A. Miller served under the banners 
of the Indiana Synod. At Indianapolis, his diary states, he witnessed the first Con- 
firmation and Communion in Pastor Reck’s newly organized congregation (Eben- 
ezer) “four miles north of Indianapolis.” The Germans he visited “twelve miles 
east of Indianapolis” declined to hear this humble soul preach except on Sunday, 
so he returned to visit the “Germantown”? (Marion County) group expecting Pastor 
Reck to organize them soon. Some poor families in a “new neighborhood” in 
Hamilton County, five miles west of White River (near Noblesville) heard him 
preach. He also preached at Abbesville on the return to the capital city, and to a 
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small congregation recently organized by Pastor Reck in Indianapolis, which would 
be Mt. Pisgah (now First) Church. He preached at Little Eagle Creek in English 
in a private house (eventually Salem, New Augusta). In Boone County, six miles 
southeast of Lebanon, he preached in a cabin to some ‘East Tennessee Lutherans” 
under Pastor Henkel’s care. In the courthouse at Lebanon he found one Lutheran 
and finally, going through Boone and Montgomery Counties, to Columbia where 
he preached in a bar-room. He found Mennonites, not Lutherans, at Bauer’s Settle- 
ment, and a few despairing Lutherans at Lafayette. While he rested at Attica he 
preached about six times to a dozen Lutherans, and as many Reformed. He intended 
to visit Chicago from Perryville where he left Indiana but changed’ his mind and 
followed much the same route of ‘Father’? Heyer through Illinois and Missouri. 
Returning to his home in the east by March 1, 1837 with the following record: 
traveled 3000 miles, 80 sermons, many lectures, 24 baptisms, communed 30, and 
collected $38.56 for missionary purposes. He recommended that in the future mission- 
aries stay longer and in one state, and that, from this point on, particular attention 
be given Missouri. In two years the Stephanites, Missourians, arrived and took over. 


But young Pastor Daniel Kohler succeeded him as “itinerant preacher to 
traverse the States of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri and to labor with all his might” 
until the Synod would meet again in 1838. His report was not printed, but he 
ventured into northern Indiana, preceding the next and significant itinerant mission- 


ary, the Reverend F. C. D. Wyneken. 


Shortly after he landed from Europe in August 1938 this Pastor Wyneken 
was engaged for the Lutheran “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel’ to 
explore northern Indiana and Michigan for Lutherans. The missionaries thus far 
had neglected two areas in Indiana, viz., that in the Whitewater Valley and the 
Fort Wayne area. Pastors Henry Heinecke and Andrew Henkel served in the first 
area, Wayne, Fayette, and Union Counties. The second area, Fort Wayne, was 
organized by that self-appointed “one man mission board”, layman Henry Rudisill. 
His wife is said to have been a Henkel descendant. He organized, both the German 
congregations: St. Paul’s of the Missouri Synod in 1836 and subsequently, the 
Trinity English Congregation of the U. L. C. A. in 1846. The General Council in 
Trinity in 1867, was organized. Henry Rudisill’s wife urged him to arrange for 
the Reverend Jesse Hoover (Huber) to come to Fort Wayne from New Market, 
Virginia, and he arrived in 1937(?). He died in a few months after a most success- 
ful start and the flock was shepherdless. In 1838 the church council appealed to 
the Synod of the West and sought a minister who could officiate in both German 
and English. The Reverend F. C. D. Wyneken as he came westward through Ohio, 
noted that Allen County, Lima, and Putnam County in that state needed pastors. 
He by-passed Mercer County because Pastor Meyer and another man served there. 
His visits around Fort Wayne revealed Lutherans in Adams County, Indiana, and 
some just north of the town. In Fort Wayne the German congregation was still 
mourning the passing of beloved Pastor Hoover, who preached in both German 
and English. They sought Wyneken to be their pastor, but he pressed onward in 
line of duty, traveling through Elkhart and St. Joseph Counties, finding illness and 
much suffering among the Germans settled between Elkhart and South Bend. At 
Benton he ran into the troublesome imposter Schlabach, and found evidences of 


him in other places. 


The Reverend Daniel Kohler had been among the Lutheran folk at Elkhart 
and South Bend before him. On his way into Michigan, Wyneken preached at 
Harris’ Prairie, Mottville, Michigan. By way of South Bend he visited Bertrand, 
Michigan and Michigan City. He found a good congregation at Yellow River ‘(Knox 
or Plymouth), and organized congregations at Elkhart and at Harris’ Prairie. When 
he went south to Delphi to preach in Carroll County, he also learned that the Ger- 
mans at Lafayette did not want to hear the preached Word. He found that Pastor 
Kohler was caring for Lutherans along the Wildcat Creek, that six congregations 
were possible in Tippecanoe, Fountain, Montgomery and Clinton Counties, nearly 
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all willing to build churches. He returned by way of Benton, Elkhart, and finally 
arrived at Fort Wayne, preaching in these places, always in German, of course. 
Some Lutherans at Cedar Creek and at Decatur in Adams County welcomed his 
visits. His report gives, these statistics: organized 3 congregations, 58 sermons, bap- 
tized 68 children and 2 adults, confirmed 1, communed 180, married 1, buried 1, 
collected $16.50. When the Fort Wayne church council petitioned for his release 
so he could serve them he became the Reverend Daniel Kohler’s (Elkhart, Indiana) 
running mate in prospecting in northern Indiana and Michigan for scattered Luth- 
erans. He was received into the Synod of the West in 1839 but his confessional 
and conservative spirit must have been restless in their midst. When the Reverend 
Ezra Keller organized Wittenberg College in 1845 it had been hard to interest the 
Synod of the West in the prospect due to their interest in a seminary at Hillsboro, 
Illinois. When the Wittenberg College constitution was presented, Pastor Wyneken 
dissented on its doctrinal basis and withdrew from the Synod. This “father of 
Missouri Synod Lutheranism in Fort Wayne” went on to vibrant leadership among 
the Missouri Lutherans. The Synod of the West leaders welcomed the itinerant 
missionaries but gradually their duplication of efforts, and the lack of permanence 
in the whole idea, caused them to be critical of their program, so Indiana ceased 
being regarded as such a field in 1838. 


The Synod of the West saw the need for a seminary on its own territory and 
gathered funds for a school begun at Hillsboro, Illinois, later moved to Spring- 
field, was discontinued, and the property sold to the Missouri Synod for their “prac- 
tical” seminary. The Reverend Daniel Scherer, a pastor from North Carolina and 
trained at the seminary at Columbus, Ohio, settled at Hillsboro, Illinois in 1830, 
and became the dominant figure in early Lutheranism in Illinois. His work influenced 
the beginnings of the southern Illinois interests of the Missouri Synod, the United 
Lutheran Church, and of the Augustana Synod. The “new measures” zeal of the 
Reverend Nathan B. Little, the father of the liberal movement in the Synod of 
the West, often outran Pastor Scherer’s practical but sound Lutheran convictions. 
Missionaries did not consider their survey for the East complete until they had 
visited the Reverend Daniel Scherer at Hillsboro, Illinois, for he best knew the 
Lutheran status of the “far West.” 


In 1836 the first parochial report shows seven of nine pastors reported 16 
congregations, 706 communicants, 6 Sunday Schools, 268 baptized during the year, 
207 confirmed, $20 collected from two churches for synod, and the treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $24.82%4. Its diligence in securing the loyalty of isolated 
Pastors over many states increased its roll to seventeen as early as 1839. However, a 
dissatisfied party of conservatives, led by the Reverend F. C. D. Wyneken, agitated 
for dissolution, and with such seeds sown and union with any other kindred force 
in Indiana impossible, the body divided at its final convention, utilizing the reason 
- distance, split up into three new synods organized before the membership returned - 

ome: 


1. “The Synod of the West” title went to the brethren and congregations in 
Indiana. Some, like the Reverend N. B. Little, found their way into the rolls of 
the Miami Synod (org. 1844); a few congregations, like Mt. Pisgah of Indianapolis, 
strengthened the organization of the “Olive Branch Synod” (org. 1848); the Rever- 
ends John J. Meissner, John F. Isensee and J. G. Kunze joined in forming the 
Indianapolis Synod (1846-1852) which subsequently split its forces between the 
Missouri Synod and the Joint Synod of Ohio. (Pastors Meissner and Isensee served 
St. John’s (now in Missouri Synod) Vallonia, Jackson County, Indiana, whose 1838 
constitution required an annual payment of $2.62%4 which was reduced 12%4c if the 
member disliked the pastor. The Pastor was called at a salary of $200 plus 37%4c 
for each child instructed in the school.) President J. J. Lehmanowsky retained the 
gavel, held no other meetings as far as is known, and insisted that the synod was in 
existence as long as he lived. 
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2. “The Synod of Illinois” was the natural formation by men and churches in 
that state, but it split in 1867 over doctrinal matters, a part becoming the Synod 
of Central Illinois, a part going into Missouri’s Synod of Illinois and Adjacent 
States, while the remainder made up portions of other synods of the U. L. C. A. 
merger and the Augustana Synod. 


3. “The Synod of the Southwest’? included churches and men in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Missouri. Some of these churches in Kentucky and Fennessee formed 
the Kentucky Synod which was embraced by the Olive Branch Synod at the dissolu- 
tion of the Kentucky Synod in 1865. These all became U. L. C. A. interests eventually. 
In 1934 the Kentucky and Tennessee churches separated according to the merger 
schedule of the U. L. C. A. to form a new Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 


The Synod of the West, a General Synod approved body, thus serves notice 
that Lutheranism, especially at the “‘crossroads” in the State of Indiana, does not 
long endure without confessional vigilance, despite efficient administration and 
effective leadership. No Lutheran body today would venture to embrance its doc- 
trinal indifference. Their missionary zeal founded congregations which, under later 
pastors, went the long laborious road to more conservative positions and thus remained 
alive as Lutheran. Its ‘new measures” fad waned and, with the changing of the 
times, this product of the transitional period of American Lutheranism prophetically 
dissolved. Actually, the Synod of the West makes definite antecedent history, but it 
is not, of itself, an antecedent synod of the Indiana Synod by way of the “Olive 
Branch Synod,” which was organized from the Wabash Valley Conference of the 
Miami Synod of Ohio. 


PART TWO 
IV. THE ORIGINAL SYNOD OF INDIANA, 1835 TO 1920 


One glance at the family tree of the Indiana Synod reveals how applicable is 
the truth of a statement made by Dr. F. C. Fry at a convention of the Ohio Synod. 
Facetiously he stated that the collect of the Ohio Synod should be, paraphrasing 
a familiar scriptural text: “CO Lord, how often we have ‘synoded’ against Thee!”’ 
Indiana Lutheranism at the crossroads in the forties chose various routes forward 
into the future, and for a varied collection of reasons. The courses taken by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Indiana (1835), the Olive Branch Synod (1848) 
- and the Synod of Northern Indiana (1855), eventually become common and iden- 
tical in the spiritual character and confessional loyalty of the Indiana Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. In each of these three bodies, two of them sponsored by 
the General Synod and one by the General Council, each in its own peculiar way 
contributed the precious testimonial to the Lord’s abiding presence and continual 
guidance in the on-going life of the Church. This continuous holy inspiration adds 
up to one hundred thirteen years of grace, for which we are truly grateful, and 
which, regardless of fault and failure in the past, accounts for the spirit of the 
Indiana Synod’ of the present—a Lutheranism that is as typically American and 
dynamic as is the State itself. 


A. THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD OF INDIANA, 1835 TO 1859 


The problent of antecedent continuity of this body into the present Indiana 
Synod scarce deserves attention. The same conservative aims and confessional loyal- 
ties, in varying degrees of emphasis, prevail throughout these one hundred thirteen 
years. Congregational organizations and pastoral leadership continue identical 
through the moments when a change of synodical title occurs. Those who were 
member-parts of the former are discovered to be forming the new organization with 
the new name. Through these new names the Indiana Synod lost its identity, popu- 
larly speaking, but not a whit of its historical continuity. One who knew Lutherans 
of Indiana better than any other, and a scholarly son of old Zion’s (1822), East 
Germantown, the Reverend Prof..M. L. Wagner, D. D., deserves to speak here: 
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REPORT 


Or TLE 


TRANSACTIONS 


or THs 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD 


OF INDIANA, 


DURING THEIR FIRST 8ESSION, HELD IN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 
JOHNSON COUNTY, fA, FROM 15TH TO 18TH OP AUG. 1835, 


TOCETGLa WiTm TEE 
CONSTITUTION AND REMARKS, 


Weice Was ADOPTED aFPr BaTivrine oF TERI GRasiOn” 


AIsO, 


TME REPORT OF TIIK TRANSACTIONS OF TIIZIR SECORD SEKSIOR, 
(ALU Es UNION CHURCH, DAVIESS COUNTY, fA. 


Hadlanapel(s: 
CRteTED OF BU. . BSIELA. 


1836. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
BVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD OF INDIANA, 


Which was adopted and raped hy the cession hel an St. John's 
Church. Juknson Count. bi. deus. 135. 


ENTRODLCTION. 


The rules and pnaciples of church-government are contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. Therefore. no bods of Christians have 
authority to dispen~e with or alter, oF trateaet any thing con- 
trary tothem. Efuman traditions, er rules ampossd upon the 
church a- necesary to Chretan fi llow-tap. which hive ne 
foundation in the scriptures, are condcmncd by our Saviour. 
Math. 15. v. 9. 13. 11. 

Although. sn cxeeuting the rules of the church. dilorene 
umc~. persons and focal circumstances atervene: as for in. 
stance. in one ace and countiscone Language oy prevalent: but 
not in another age. and perhaps not in the same country: or. 
the church may flourish in one age and pericular country 
ander a certain civil government; but in another ave, in a dil- 
ferent country and under a different government: nevertheless, 
Christ being omniscicnt, and his all-wi-c pat having inspired 
his apostics, they have provided the church with salutary rules 
which are applicable to all persons in all places, times, ond 
crcamelances. 

Nothing relative to doctrines and churclrdiscipline ought to 
be transacted according to merc will of the majority, nor mi- 
aority; bat in sirict conformity to the scriptures. 

Local and temporary regulations; such as the time and 
place of the meeting of the S:pod, the ratio of representatives 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A portion of the members of the Lutheran Charches ia the 
West, believing it expedient that all ecclesiastical bodies should 
have some centre of union, s0 that by their mutual considera- 
tions they may be enabled as much as possible to arrive at the 
truth, and take steps and devise means for the promulgation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; and knowing that their remoteness 
trom the Tennessee Synod (of which they have heretofore been 
members.) eonders itimpracticable for them regularly to attend 
the same, saw fit to invite as many of the Lutheran Ministers 
and Churches as practicable, to meet them at St. Joba's 
Church, in Johnson County, Indiana, for the purpose of taking 
talo Consideration the propricty of forming a Synod for Indiaoa 
and the adjacent States. 

In compliance with the invitation, the following members 
met at the above specified church, on the 15th day of August, 
A.D. E835, viz:-— 

PASTORS. 


Rev. John I... Markert, from Fayette C. Ia. 
* Christian Moretz, “ Morgan C. la. 
* Eusebius S. Henkel, * Monroe, Ia. 


AVPLIC ANTS. 


Mr. Ephraim R. Conrad, from Wayne C. Mo. 
* Conrad F. Picker, = Cape Gerardeau C. Mo. 
+ Abraham Miller, + Johnson C, Ia. 


LAY MEMBERS. 


Mr. Jacob Keasling, from Johnson C. La. 

* Henry Stine, = ~~ Monroe C. fa. 

* Danicl Sechrist, + Morgan C. la. 

« Frederick Slinkard, Greene C. Ja 

“ Moses Hovis, from Cape Gerardeau C. Mo. 
“ Matthias Lappenficla, from Parke C. Ja. 
“ Henry Good, from Boone C, Is. 
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from congregations, &c. may be varied for the sake of conre- 
nicnce; hence are subject to be altered, amended, or abolished 
by the mijority; yet they ought not attempt to make their 
decisions in such cases absolutely obligatory upon the whole 
community; becuse such regulitions arc only subservient to 
the excention of the cules which are founded upon the Scrip- 
tures, ) 

Bt was deemed expedicnt to add explanatory remarks oa 
every article of this constitution, so that the true design aad 
spirit thercot may not be liable to any mi-construction. 


ARTICLE b 


The Holy Neriptures. or the inspired writings of the Old and 
New Testaments shall be the only cule of doctrine and church 
discipline. “The correctness or incorteetness of any translation 
1s to be judged according to the original tongucs, in which the 
Scriptures were lirsi written. 


REWARKS. 


The Holy Scriptures having been written by divine inspira- 
ion, are an intuilible rule of doctrine and discipline. They 
are a perfect revelation from God to man: for “the law of the 
Vord 5 perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
ar sure. making wise the simples” Ps. 19.7; “they are prof.- 
table for doctrine, for reproof, for corrcetion, for instruction ia 
righteousness: chat the man of God may be pertect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 2 Tim. 3, 16, 17. As the 
Scriptures are perfect, and as in every part thereof divine wis- 
dom beams forth in oricnt lustre, the doctrine and traditions of 
men are useless. Neither does the explaination of the Scrip- 
tures depend on any human authority, traditions, or opinions. 
The cluc of explaining the Scriptures may be found in them 
selves: for they are a heavenly light; and every light may be 
seen by its own resplendence: as the pious Psalmist says, “ia 
thy light shall we oce the light.” Ps. 36,9. Again the apostle 
says, “Koowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scriptures is 
of any private iaterpsctation. For the prophecy came set ia 


“We regard the Synod of Indiana, the Union Synod, and the Indiana- 
Chicago Synod as historically one body. The changes were those of names 
rather than of organizations.” 

—Wagner, M. L., ““The Chicago Synod and Its Antecedents”’ 
(Wartburg Publishing House Press, Waverly Iowa, 1909), 
p. 106. 


But where does the story of the Synod of Indiana begin? Turning to the 
“transactions” of the twelfth session of the Tennessee Synod, September 12-26, 1831 
held at Beuhler’s Church, Sullivan County, Tennessee, it is learned that the busy 
Pastor Philip Henkel reported that he had organized five congregations in his 
labors in Indiana during the year: 


Clear Creek Township Church, Monroe County, Indiana; Beanblossom 
Township Church, Monroe County, Indiana; a third congregation in Parke 
County, Indiana; a fourth in Whiteriver Township, Morgan County, Indi- 

ana; the fifth (St. John’s) on Whiteriver Bluff (Bluff Creek), Johnson 


County, Indiana. 


Prior to the fifteenth session of the Tennessee Synod in September, 1835 a 
letter had been written by the Reverend Eusebius S. Henkel to the officials of the 
Synod setting forth the intention of organizing a Synod in Indiana, a move which 
the Tennessee, as the mothering Synod of Indiana Lutheranism, heartily approved 
by “asking the blessing of God upon their labors.” Before the Tennessee Synod had 
adjourned its 1835 meeting information was received by letter from the Reverend 
John L. Markert in the name and on the order of the newly formed Indiana Synod 
stating the reasons and basis for its organization. Councils had been held, proposals 
made, and the call for the organization of the new synod sent out by Pastors John 
L. Markert (Fayette County, Indiana), Christian Moretz (Morgan County), and 
Eusebius S. Henkel of Monroe, Indiana. Page three of the first printed ‘‘Report”’ 
embracing the Constitution adopted as well as the 1835 and 1836 conventions, 
furnishes the . 


“PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


“A portion of the members of the Lutheran Churches in the West, 
believing it expedient that all ecclesiastical bodies should have some centre 
of union, so that by their mutual considerations they may be enabled as 
much as possible to arrive at the truth, and take steps and devise means for 
the promulgation of the gospel of Jesus Christ; and knowing that their re- 
moteness from the Tennessee Synod renders it impracticable for them regu- 
larly to attend the same, saw fit to invite as many of the Lutheran Ministers 
and Churches as practicable, to meet them at St. J ohn’s Church, in Johnson 
County, Indiana, for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety 
of forming a Synod for Indiana and the adjacent States. 


“In compliance with the invitation, the following members met*at the 
above specified church, on the 15th day of August, A. D. 1835, viz:— 


PASTORS 
Rev. John L. Markert, from Fayette County, Ia. (The abbreviation Ia. 
was used for Indiana until the mid-forties when it was reserved for Iowa.) 
Rev. Christian Moretz, from Morgan County, Ia. ; 
Rev. Eusebius S. Henkel, from Monroe, Ia. 


APPLICANTS (for Ordination) 

Mr. Ephraim R. Conrad, from Wayne County, Mo. 

Mr. Conrad F. Picker, from Cape Gerardeau County, Mo. (This man 
was a graduate of the University of Halle, Germany, and away out in Miss- 
ouri on the edge of things!) 

Mrs. Abraham Miller, from Johnson County, Ia. (The ‘Father’ of 
Lutheranism in Bartholomew, Shelby and Johnson Counties.) : 
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LAY MEMBERS (given equal rights with ministers) 
Mr. Jacob Keasling, from Johnson County, Ia. 
Mr. Henry Stine, from Monroe County, Ia. 
Mr. Daniel Sechrist, from Morgan County, Ia. 
Mr. Frederick Slinkard, Greene County, Ia. 
Mr. Moses Hovis, from Cape Gerardeau County, Mo. 
Mr. Matthias Lappanfield, from Parke County, Ia. 
Mr. Henry Good, from Boone County, Ia. 


The results of the 1834 provisional convention which aimed at the eventual 
organization of the General Synod’s “Synod of the West” in Kentucky must have 
stimulated the Tennessee brethren in Indiana into action for they could scarcely 
forget the complete “touche” effected by the Generalists to their original attempt to 
form. the first Kentucky Synod in 1822. Too, the Tennessee Synod had opposed 
the establishment of a “school of prophets” which was realized by the General Synod 
in 1826 after Benjamin Kurtz’s eventful fund-raising tour of Germany. From 1833 
to 1839 at least twelve Gettysburg Seminary men came to labor in the “West”: 
1833, George Yeager, one of the founders of the Synod of the West came to Ken- 
tucky; by 1836, William Bolenzius located at Beardstown, Illinois; Peter Rizer began 
serving at Corydon, Indiana; and Solomon Ritz, George Leiter, Samuel Klein and 
John Henry Hoffman bolstered the Ohio front. By 1837, the Reverend Jesse Hoover 
had responded to layman Henry Rudisill’s invitation to command the growing Fort 
Wayne nuclear forces. Francis Springer, descendant of “Old Swedes” Lutheranism 
on the Delaware, settled at Springfield, Illinois. Daniel Scherer began to demon- 
strate his ability as the founding father of Illinois Lutheranism at Hillsboro, Illinois. 
Besides Gettysburg, American Lutherans had two new seminaries: One in South 
Carolina at Charlston (1831), and the other, that of the Joint Synod of Ohio 
at Columbus (1830). Congregations, long vacant, welcomed any pastor who could 
present credentials labeled “Lutheran”, and soon the aggressive young “Generalists” 
were pastors of congregations formerly served by the followers of Henkelism. It was 
far easier for shepherdless congregations to compromise their conservative Lutheran 
Positions than to return to the tether-stake of the Augustana. Though its doctrinal 
Position was considerably in advance of other Lutheran synods in the United States, 
. the few who maintained it were called upon to prosecute the unpopular task with 
vigilance and vigor. Something had to be done by these Indiana brethren themselves 
to unite their forces, practically isolated from the activities of the Tennessee Synod. 
It is worthy to note that the seven laymen representing as many congregations out- 
numbered the six ministers in the organization of the original Synod of Indiana. 
“But things on the periphery of significance in history’ says Dr. E. T. Bachmann, 
“have a way of moving into the center of things!” 


The Constitution of the Tennessee Synod, printed in their Transactions of 
1928, furnished the model and basis for organization. It furnished the Lutheran 
doctrinal basis which the Generalists lacked; it lacked the efficient organizational 
principles which the Generalists did not dare to press out-of-bounds. Between the 
two extremes the issues were raised in competition and controversy, in Indiana as 
in no other section of American Lutheranism, climaxing with national significance 
at Fort Wayne in 1867 with the formation of the General Council. It is no less 
true that these two factors, under the grace of God having complementary values 
from the beginnings, are healthily alive and wholesomely present in the “Spirit of 
the Indiana Synod” today. 


The Constitution was adopted and ratified and the organization so formed was 
named ‘‘The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Indiana” on Monday, August 15, 1835. 
After the fashion of their mother Synod, the minutes do not name the president in 
the election results. No doubt he was the Reverend John L. Markert. The Reverend 
Eusebius S. Henkel became the secretary. 


What concerned these brethren as the constitutional basis for their Synod? 
The introduction reveals their penchant for a truly scriptural and almost primitively 
apostolic foundation for church polity. 
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‘ 


“Nothing relative to doctrines and church-discipline ought to be trans- 
acted according to mere will of the majority nor minority; but in strict 
conformity to the scriptures.” 


The principle of the popular majority rule was viewed to be an encroachment 
on the prerogatives of the Spirit of God and the revealed Word as God operates in 


the life of His Church. 


Therefore, Article I declares the Holy Scriptures to be the “only rule of doc- 
trine and church-discipline” and their interpretation is to be judged correct or in- 
correct by thorough knowledge of the*Hebrew and the Greek in which the Old 
and New Testaments were originally written. So that the full intent would be under- 
stood, lengthy -“Remarks” followed each doctrine-burdened article. ; 


Article II declared the ‘‘Christian Concordia’ as ‘ta true declaration of the 
principal doctrines of faith and of church-discipline”, containing nothing “contrary 
to the Scriptures”, and so bound the teaching and preaching of member-ministers, 
and the action of the Synod. The Small Catechism of Luther was received as a 
compendium necessary for the cateschizing of youth in scriptural doctrines. 


Article III assures the laity of equal seat, voice and vote with the ministers, 
guaranteeing that no business of Synod should be transacted by either separately, 
or by any closed secret session, a time of persecution by civil authority alone except- 
ing. This was following the Muhlenberg tradition: though he might fear the results 
of the decisions of the laymen, he protected them in their rights by helping to 
choose the course of the Church’s action. 


The whole Synod examined applicants for ordination, nominating the ordain- 
ing officials. The oversight of congregations was not the business of Synod and 
since congregations of believers are autonomous, appeals from their local decisions 
to Synod are unnecessary. 


Article V stated ‘This Synod shall never be incorporated by civil government, 
nor have any incorporated Theological Seminary under their care. Neither shall 
they have any particular treasury for the purpose of supporting missionaries and 
theological seminaries.” The spirit of this was its strength and the impracticality of 
this statement was its undoing. First, it defended the separation of Church and 
State, but being opposed to the General Synod’s corporate authority and powers, 
denied itself the possession of earthly property and means to promote the cause 
for which it worked. Second, it opposed the establishment of seminaries, as the 
General Synod had done, arguing that there were sufficient classical institutions for 
the preparation of candidates, after which training the candidate could be appren- 
ticed to ‘some able divine” for the study of theology. Although it did not hold 
funds for beneficiary education, that did not prohibit congregations from so doing, 
“set by no means to hold such under an act of incorporation.” In this, sense the 
polity of the Church, as accepted by the Synod, was purely congregational in type. 
Because Christ did not direct the establishment of a general fund, Synod, seeking 
“first... the kingdom of God, and his righteousness,” relying upon God’s adding 
all other things, should not have such funds. The possession of wealth and great 
property by the Church was seen as a step toward tyranny and Romish bondage of 
the individual conscience, and incorporation under laws of the State, in order to 
make this possible, was seen as a coalition in which the State would govern the 
Church. Despite the burning missionary zeal fostered in the followers of Henkel, 
no treasury for the support of missionary pastors among the destitute Lutherans on 
the Frontier would be held by Synod. When a treasury was authorized for Synod 
in 1844 the apology was “in order that the synod may have the necessary funds 
in readiness to meet any of its pecuniary wants.” In 1849 the synod was convinced 
of the need in a change in this policy in beneficiary edtication and missionary 
support, but it took fifteen years to admit the impracticality of this former policy 


and act progressively. 
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The final Article VI graded the ministry into two groups: Pastor and Deacon, 
or, “as St. Paul calls them, Bishop and Deacon.’ It was well understood, prior to 
the organization of this Synod, that congregations must call their pastors and ‘f 
necessary seek their ordination. For such “Memorials of the First Class’ from St. 
John’s, Johnson County, Indiana; from Apple Creek Church, Cape Gerardeau and 
Perry Counties, Missouri; and from other Missouri congregations were received 
“praying for the examination and ordination of” Mr. Abraham Miller, Mr. E. R. 
Conrad, and the Halle University-trained Mr. C. F. Picker. As deacons, such 
ministers were to care for local benevolences, catechize, preach, and baptize. This 
would leave the performance of every ministerial act, the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper remaining by implication, the duty of only ordained ministers. 


Under “Local and Temporary Regulations” several insights into the organiza- 
tional functions may be gleaned. Every congregation could senda lay delegate, or 
join others in sending one to represent them. The synod could and did meet more 
often than annually, with the liberty of meeting as seemed to them most expedient. 
Terms of office were not bound by any constitutional rule, excepting that a president 
and a secretary were required to conduct and record the transactions; “But it shall 
not be considered as necessary to publish in the reports of the transactions, who 
had been appointed president.”’ This in face of the demigogery extant in the times! 
A president for each day of the session might have been appointed. If both German 
and English speaking brethren were present, discussion first took place in the Ger- 
man, and then, in English before decisions were made. Consider the need for clari- 
fication, interpretation, and possible confusion, unless the brethren possessed them- 
selves of a spirit of enduring patience! But in that day of slow travel, such, patience 
became common courtesy in sessions which heard eloquent elaborations, in both 
German and English by both the clergy and the laity, which “rang to the rafters” 
of those early convention churches erected of the best ash and white oak logs. 


Thus it was that the Indiana Synod was organized in the fifth church which 
the Reverend Philip Henkel reported he had organized in 1831, St. John’s, Bluf 
Creek, on White River. in Johnson County, Indiana, a congregation which no longer 
exists. Its newly built log church sheltered the organization of the first Lutheran 
Synod west of Ohio which stood squarely on the confessional principles of the 
Reformation Church and the Augsburg Confession. Its congregation was privileged 
to witness the first Lutheran ordination in Indiana at this meeting, as well as the 
other functions of the first Lutheran synodical convention on Indiana soil. The six 
pastors and seven laymen present represented ten congregations. Three hundred 
copies of the “records of the transactions” were ordered printed and the secretary 
was instructed to send ten copies to each of their sister synods: the Joint Synod of 
Ohio and the Tennessee Synod. The Tennessee Synod’s hymnal, the German edition 
published in 1812, and the English 1816 ‘Church Hymn Book” of 546 pp., com- 
piled and largely composed by the Reverend Paul Henkel, were recommended to 
congregations along with other publications of the Henkel’s New Market, Va. 
Press, which included the Augsburg Confession of Faith, Luther’s Small Catechism, 
and “‘Treastise on the Person and Incarnation of Jesus Christ” by David Henkel. 
Baptism, especially Infant Baptism, being a subject on which the frontier revivalistic 
Moretz was to prepare a treatise explaining the Lutheran position for approval at 
the next session. After the singing of a hymn and a prayer of thanksgiving at the 
last, Thursday 10 a. m. session, Synod adjourned, and these significant lines are 
noted: “That all things may have been transacted to the honor of Jesus Christ our 


Lord, is the ardent wish of EUSEBIUS S. HENKEL, Sec’y.” 


The immediate publication of the minutes was not done, so that the first “Report” 
printed by M. M. Henkel in Indianapolis, 1836, includes the Transactions for both 
1835, and 1836, with the ‘Constitution and Remarks.” As far as is known the 
Indiana Synod did not follow the Tennessee Synod in printing the “Reports” of 
conventions in both English and German. Collections taken up at the time of Synod 
defrayed the cost of printing and a postscript to the 1836 Report by Secretary C. 
Moretz hints at the economy practiced by his office: 
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“All letters and communications intended for the next session may 
be directed to me at Salem, Washington County, Ia. The postage should 
be paid by those who send them.” 


The General Synod periodicals became tools of attack upon ‘Henkelism” which 
the Tennessee and the Indiana Synods represented. Indiana’s pastors were attacked 
by the Cambellite Goliath, Elder James Mathes, editor and publisher of the widely 
read “Christian Review.” The privilege of “replies” was denied and neither of 
the two conservative synods had a periodical of its own. The Tennessee Synod, 
after much discussion, unwisely requested’ the cooperation and support of main- 
taining a periodical in common. In 1841 the Indiana Synod resolved to venture 
on its own, feeling that their cause would be strengthened by Lutheran families 
taking both Henkel periodicals. Nothing came of the resolution and in 1846 it 

was attempted once more but failed to secure support. By 1841 these men of the 
' Indiana Synod were holding their own with all opponents both in the General 
Synod and in the ranks of neighboring denominations, including Cambellites and 
Baptists, by the use of ‘Exposes’ and ‘Answers.’ The new waves of Revivalism 
swept over Indiana and burned fitfully in Lutheran camps, some pastors of the 
General Synod performing rather well at exciting religious emotional manifestations 
in which Methodists excelled. In the main the pastors of the Indiana Synod built 
soundly by the catechetical method but as a means to reach those not touched by 
that method the Reverend E. S. Henkel instituted the “protracted meetings” with 
orderly doctrinal and expository preaching over a period of one or two weeks. 
Following an examination they would come forward during the singing of a hymn, 
a custom that prevailed for over fifty years or more. The Jenkins brothers, George 
Yeager, John Krack, and Abraham Reck were outright advocates of revivalism in 
the Synod of the West, however. Its 1839 meeting was one of religious hysteria 
and revivalistic expressions, considered so significantly important that the Minutes 
of 1839 dwell on its manifestations of wholesale religious feeling, a remarkable 
demonstration to the Reverend S. L. Harkey D. D. who was present. When the 
Reverend C. D. F. Wyneken went abroad in 1842, the peak year for this move- 
ment in Indiana, his dramatic addresses on American revivalism were received with 
grave concern by his German conservative audiences. Returning ever more mature 
he raised his voice against the practice in the Synod of the West in 1843. In 1845 
caused quite a commotion by laying his finger politely on the General Synod’s sore 
spot, resolving that the writings of S. S. Schmucker and Benjamin Kurtz plus volumes 
of the “Lutheran Observer” and books containing American Lutheran practices be 
sent to Germany for examination. When that was indignantly laid on the table, 
Pastor Wyneken, representing the Synod of the West, offered a resolution disavow- 
ing Schmucker, Kurtz, the “Lutheran Observer” and ‘Hirtenstimme” as heretical 
and departure from saving faith. For the same reasons the Indiana Synod brethren 
would attack their Synod of the West colleagues on Indiana soil. In answer to 
petitions of congregations set upon by Generalists, the Synod of Indiana published 
in 1842 an “Expose of the General Synod” which appeared in the Minutes. Within 
two years it had such an influence that seven General Synod congregations joined 
the banners of the Indiana Synod. , 


Alexander Campbell troubled the Presbyterians, renounced the faith of his 
childhood, could not be at home among the Baptists, so he began a new denomina- 
tion on the administration and mode of Baptism, recruiting from other denomina- 
tions his pastor-lieutenants, From the Synod of the West he won young Reverend 
W. R: McChesney at “The Great Debate” between Campbell and, Rice at Lexington, 
Kentucky in 1843. Another from Lutheran ranks was the Reverend Samuel K. 
Hoshour, a Pennsylvania Lutheran preacher, who settled early in old Centerville, 
Wayne County, Indiana, where he supported his preaching by conducting a worthy 
school. He was the teacher of Indiana’s first native-born governor, the Civil War 
governor, Oliver P. Morton, and other eminent men who remembered him for 
contributing to their early training. General Lew Wallace mentions Pastor Hoshour’s 
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HYMNS. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


BEGINNING OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


L. M. 


1 ERE, blessed Jesus, we a r, 
Thy sacred word of sruth techeces 
raw from this world our minds to thee, 

And faithful hearers we shall be. 

2 How wretched is our state of mind! 
Our hearts, how stupid, deaf, and blind; 
The way of life we do not know, 
Nor have we pow’r therein to £0. 

3 Thy grace to us, dear Lord, afford, 
‘To hear and understand thy word ; 
Lo! here we wait for grace divine, 
Till ev'ry heart be truly thine. 

4 Without thy grace we hear in vain; 
Tn doubts and darkness we temain, 
Till thou art pleas’d that light to give, 
That light in which our souls may live. . 

& We pray thee, Lord, to us draw near; 
Our teeble pray’r and praises hear—~ 
According to thy promise, Lord ! 
We wait thy Spirit with the word. 


L. M. 
1 Lowe Jesus, here we now attend, 
We pray thy blessed Spirit send! 
By which the way of lite is shown, 
And all thy sacred truths made known. 
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teaching in his autobiography. Some who neglect the Lutherans in Indiana history 
- would. do well to look more closely at their quiet but telling influence: Joaquin 
Miller, whose Lutheran mother was born in Frankfurt on the Main, and the Hoosier 
poet, James Whitcomb Riley was of similar German descent. But Pastor Hoshour 
went over to Campbellitism, looking in frequently upon the Lutherans, when he 
could and did at the organization of the Olive Branch Synod] in 1848. He urged 
Campbellite Elder Mathes not to let the Reverend Ephraim Rudisill reply to his 


attacks through his “Christian Review.” G4" a 206 


The Reverend Rudisill had grown up in the ministry in the Tennessee and 
Indiana Synods and became a controversialist made-to-order for the times. His “Mode 
of Baptism” appeared in. the Minutes of 1843. It has an essay both logical and 
| exhaustive. His “Infant Baptism” directed against the Campbellites in the Minutes 
of 1845, encouraged the Lutherans and caused the Campbellites serious concern. 
Their Editor Mathes, whose paper was issued from July 1845 to August 1846, 
attacked Rudisill, who boasted that he wrote his ‘Reply to Elder Mathes”, published 
it at his own-expense, cleaned his wheat, and went to mill all in just five days. 
This David found Goliath vulnerable and silenced the Campbellites and at same 
time bred a cock-sureness in Pastor Rudisill. He was secretary of the Synod when 
action was taken looking forward to its own periodical. By 1845 he was the Synod’s 
outstanding leader, accepted by laymen with “yeas and amens.” In 1844 the Synod 
resolved to publish its own hymn-book and Pastor Rudisill was its committee’s chair- 
man. He compiled its 402 hymns, 200 of which were in the Tennessee hymnal still 
in use. “The book was of convenient size, bound in leather, containing 402 hymns, 
preface and index. A large number were old classics, and some were of no‘particular 
merit. The hymnbook appeared in 1846, published by Lenord Green, New Albany, 
Indiana. The publisher bound 400 copies and left the rest in an unbound state 
when a misunderstanding arose. It was evident the publication lacked proper financial 
support. It was poorly printed and never very popular with Indiana Synod congre- 
gations. The matter was still a background element when the Synod reorganized 
with a new name in 1859. However the repudiation of the debt for this hymnal 
was not a direct cause of this. Some specific dissatisfaction prevented the close of 
the matter with the printers. 


The fitful forties wrought havoc in the Indiana Synod ranks by way of the 
doctrines of Universalism, fought by both the Synod of the West and the Indiana 
Synod. Privately, some of the Indiana men accepted its tenets for a while. The 
Reverend Eusebius S. Henkel defected to it and went to Tennessee where he prac- 
ticed medicine. The Reverend Ephraim Rudisill (now M.D.) led! the Reverend. 
Elias Markert, Samuel Good, and possibly John H. Vajan firmly away from absolute 
Universalism but into his own doctrine of ‘“Destructionism.” He began teaching “‘the 
destruction or annihilation of the wicked and the denial of everlasting punishment,” 
aiming at creating a new “Lutheran” doctrine, and becoming for Indiana Lutherans 
what Alexander had become for his followers. His plan was to spring it on the 
convention of 1848. But in 1847 St. George’s Jackson Township, Shelby County, 
Indiana, and the councils of two other congregations petitioned Synod for the 
ordination of the Reverend E. S. Henkel and E. Rudisill’s apprentice, J. F. Lauten- 
schlager. The latter knew well the heresy the wily Rudisill was going to propose. 
President Rudisill counteracted the petition by postponing the ordination until the 
next session, 1848. ; 


Rudisill knew Lautenschlager’s fine qualifications but as a deacon, and not 
with the influence of an ordained pastor, Lautenschlager would not be in his way. 
On the way home, the Reverends Abraham and David Miller re-examined Lauten- 
schlager at the Reverend A. Miller’s home at St. John’s, Johnson County, Indiana, 
and ordained him under the constitutional provision that any two ministers of 
Synod during the interim of Synod in an emergency. This infuriated Rudisill who 
charged them with official misconduct and, as the spell-binding prosecutor, judge 
and jury, ruled and over-ruled Synod into excommunication unless the trio would 
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accept his doctrine of ‘“Destructionism.”’ This took place at a special session, in 
Philadelphia Church, Parke County, Indiana, February 18-19, 1848. It was Rudisill’s 
camp, and the accused could find entertainment only with difficulty among its 
members. They asked for a kind of “change of venue” which was refused. No 
defense, able as the trio were, could avail. The charges were sustained and sentence 
pronounced. When the actions of the called session were confirmed at the heated 
regular session in 1848, and the Reverend S. Good feebly set forth the doctrine 
of ‘“‘Destructionism”, his discourse being rescued and finished by Pastor Rudisill 
himself, John Downey of Knox County, Daniel Myers of Daviess County, and 
Frederick Slinkard of Greene County, three lay opponents to Rudisill, registered 
their protests and went home. The Reverends J. F. Lautenschlager, A. Miller, and ~ 
D. Miller set out to form their battle line in real earnest and called a protest 
meeting in the very church in which it was organized, St. John’s, Johnson County, 
Indiana. On October 10, 1848 they entered a ministerial protest to the false doc- 
trines, arbitrary rulings, and neglect of catechization by the leaders who had ex- 
communicated them. J. Sechrist, Esquire, was elected corresponding secretary. He 
issued the call for a synodical meeting in Klingensmith’s Church, Marion County, 
Indiana, May 28, 1849.. Protests from then on formed the congregations battle line: 
St. John’s, Johnson County; Klingensmith’s, Marion County; St. John’s, Monroe 
County; Zion’s, Tippecanoe County; St. George’s, Shelby County; Slipher’s (first 
organization), Clinton County; and Zion’s, Morgan County. Here the conventions 
of 1847 and the two in 1848, were repudiated and Lautenschlager’s ordination con- 
firmed. By 1850 this group were known as “the Miller faction.” They were sup- 
ported in their contentions by Lutherans outside of Indiana: the Reverend Henry 
Goodman of the Tennessee Synod, the Reverend Henry Heineke, President of the 
Ohio Synod, and the Indianapolis Synod, an offshoot of the Synod of the West’s 
1846 dissolution, endorsed their bold action. The Reverend Christian Moretz, a 
founder of the Synod of Indiana, and the Reverend Caspar Bringle attached them- 
selves to its group at this session. It was a time of serious retrogression for con- 
fessional Lutheranism in Indiana but its champions were bold. 


Rudisill’s party pressed litigation in the Shelby County court, engaging a lawyer. 
The case dealing with the validity of Lautenschlager’s ordination and the excom- 
munication of the Reverend A. Miller, was before one Judge Wick and lasted’ 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. The Reverend J. F. Isensee, the President of the Synod 
of Indianapolis, was the chief witness. “After considerable testimony had been intro- 
duced both pro and con,” he once stated to Dr. M. L. Wagner, “Judge Wick asked 
me, “Do you think that Lautenschlager was lawfully ordained according to Lutheran 
usage and the provisions of the constitution of the Synod of Indiana?’ I replied, 
‘Yes’. ‘So do I’, said the Judge, and declared the ordination valid.” In trials con- 
testing property rights in the courts of Clinton and Shelby Counties, title to churches 
remained with the Miller’s faction. But court costs and attorney’s fees won the day. 
‘In at least one case church property was sold to furnish funds. The Miller claims, 
though affirmed, could not be supported for lack of money. Pastor Lautenschlager 
told Dr. M. L. Wagner: “our body died a natural death.” The 1850 convention was 
their last, although courts upheld them as “the True Synod of Indiana.” Pastor 
Lautenschlager united with the Joint Synod of Ohio; the Reverend David Miller 
went out to Iowa as a pastor; and the Reverend Abraham Miller stayed on at St. 
John’s in Johnson County, Indiana, until he died in 1864. Elected Justice of the 
Peace, Benjamin Harrison, afterward President of the United States, once argued 
a case before him. His St. John’s and’ the Salem congregation, Washington County, 
never returned to the fold of the Synod of Indiana, so the original congregation 
in which the Synod was born was lost to the Synod because of the ambitious and 


heretical Rudisill. 
He put forth his best to recover what he had lost, stumping the churches of 
synod which were conspicuous in court actions. An instance of this is his visit of 


October 19, 1850, together with the Reverend Samuel Good, to a meeting of the 
outs” of Slipher’s Church, Ross Township, Clinton County, Indiana. During the 
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visit he reorganized! the group arousing them to secure a site, “as near the old church 
House of said congregation as can be conveniently done,’ and to build upon it a 


| church not “less than thirty feet in width and forty feet in length; and furthermore 
# that while in said House no one of the Miller or Lautenschlager faction shall ever 
be permitted to preach, that the said House when not occupied by ministers of. the 
| Evangelic Lutheran or German Reformed Church, may be used by Christian Min- 
J isters of good standing in any of the Christian denominations to preach in, but not 
| to organize a congregation in.’ This age-yellowed agreement in the Archives of the 
| Indiana Synod bears the signatures of Pastor Rudisill and his phychophant, the 


Reverend Samuel Good, among the 49 signers and contributors of cash, ‘“‘worck” and 


# “nails”, to build the Fair Haven Church. 


Reaction and repentance began to set in. Rudisill continued to ignore the decision 


| of the courts except in the property cases, as in the instance above. His former 
| opponents being absent he continued the Synod under its old name and title. The 
| Reverend Samuel Good died! in 1851. The Reverend J. H. Vajen (Vagan in Wagner’s 
| book) had died in July, 1845. This left the Reverend E. Rudisill and E. Markert 
| in charge, since the Reverend Eusebius Henkel had retired from the Indiana scene 
| since his wrestlings in Universalism. Congregations were asking for an inquiry with 
} regard to the heresy of which the champions were accused and when the Reverend 
| E. Goodwin took the chair in 1850, Pastors Rudisill, Good and Markert were exam- 

ined. Appearances and expressions of sound faith were heard and they were consid- 


ered “Lutheran” again, while the denuciatory letters of the Miller faction were 


| regarded “unjust” toward the Synod. But agitation continued and from the St. 
| James and Hopewell Churches in 1852 came “prayers” that ministers and members 


stop bickering about “non-essentials and mutually unite in the great cause of the 
Redeemer.” Synod answered them by a renewed avowal to the Augsburg Confession, 


| adopting the following preamble and resolution: 


“Resolved, that the Synod of Indiana will henceforth recognize the 
Augsburg Confession of Faith, as extent in the book entitled ‘Christian Con- 
cordia’, as a true declaration of scriptural doctrines upon which this Synod 
was first organized, and upon which it yet continues firmly based; and all 
contrary doctrines are hereby renounced, and declared not to be the doc- 
trines of this synod.” 


When Newtown Church, Boone County, and Hopewell Church, Marion County, 


¥ asked for a clarification of the Synod’s position on the “final destiny of the wicked,” 


a doctrine which was reflecting on them as Lutherans, Synod declared itself directly 
loyal to the symbolical books of the Concordia, and especially Article XVII of the 
Augsburg Confession. 


Among the pastors who had the confidence of the congregations and the cour- 
age to recover Synod’s orthodox reputation were the able and pious Pastors John 
P. Livengood and the much loved William H. Deck, one of the early graduates of 
Indiana State University, and one who could cope with Rudisill in winning ways. 
His restoration of the Synod was succeeding when he died in the spring of 1858. 
His death created such mourning that the “offended” Rudisill was invited back and 
when synod adjourned, the prospect for Synod was brightened with sympathy, and 
peace. The Reverend W. H. Deck had influenced several young men to become 
candidates for the ministry which brightened the prospects. Now the Reverend John 
P. Livengood’s peaceful loving disposition won the confidence of all and unified 
the varied spirits. Their hopes failed when he died while holding the office of 
Secretary of Synod in 1859. The Reverend E. S. Henkel wept aloud when he learned 
of it and wrote Pastor Rudisill to perform the work of redeeming the past for the 


Synod. 


A new constitution was adopted in 1853. In the midst of all the attempts to 
return to normalcy, it was more liberal and practical form for organization and work. 
Three years later it received the amendments and the preamble which purged it of 
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the lax Lutheranism of its times by the renewal of loyalty to the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. Missions and beneficiary education were to be stressed in each congrega- 
tion and an annual offering taken for these causes of the Synod. Synod was given — 
power to act in the establishment of an incorporated classical and theological insti- 
tute. Thorough indoctrination of the youth of the Church was a leading emphasis. 
It was quite an advance over the old instrument, and it could facilitate synodical 
progress, 


To all this the Reverend Ephraim Rudisill returned when Synod met at New- 
town Church, November 2, 1859. In attendance were six ministers: the Reverends © 
Henry Fairchild, D. P. Groundt, Jacob Deck, John Good and Philip A. Peter, and 
Pastor Rudisill; three students for the ministry, who were entitled to seat and voice: 
J. Mutz, Henry S. Slinkard, and J. E. Wesner; and a number of lay delegates. The 
Reverend E. S. Henkel was absent for some reason. Delegate Joseph Klingensmith, 
from Salem, New Augusta, which endured the ruin of Rudisill years before and had 
been reunited by the lamented Pastor Livengood, contested Pastor Rudisill’s presence 
and after hot debate withdrew. Salem congregation remained independnt until 1871. 
Rudisill thanked the Synod for the courtesy of the “invitation” read a letter explain- 
ing Pastor E. S. Henkel’s absence and noting his support of Rudisill’s aims. This 
was the opportunity Rudisill had waited for since 1854. He still possessed all his 
wily powers and used them eloquently to extoll the injuries he had suffered innocently. 
He plead for the amendment of records which reflected upon his person. This was 
refused, but no one was present to ward off what was coming. For Pastor E. S. 
Henkel was absent, perhaps by consent; President Fairchild was disposed to vacillate; 
and so Rudisill mastered the situation once more. Rudisill proposed the burial of the 
records, and so after twenty-four years of hectic organizational life the Synod 
adjourned November 4, 1859, to appear the very next day under a new title and 
with a new emphasis of “Union.” 


It had lived through eventful years for Lutheranism in Indiana. A single spell- 
binder and eccleciastical dictator had belabored it with his own self-aggrandisement, 
diverting its true aims, and had flung it on the rocks. In 1858 lay delegates repre- 
sented the following twelve congregations of its synodical roster: St. Peter’s, Greene 
County; Mt. Eden, Monroe County; Mt. Zion’s, Morgan County; West Salem, Mor- 
gan County; Newtown Church, Boone County; Philadelphia Church, Parke and 
Putnam Counties; Mt. Solomon’s, Harrison County; St. James, Montgomery County; 
St. George’s Shelby County; Salem Church, Marion County; Union Church, Daviess 
County, and St. Paul’s, Greene County. Many others were either vacant or not 
represented such as Phanuel, Fountain County; St. John’s, Floyd County, and a 
congregation in Crawford County. There were many preaching points among these 
congregations served by seven ordained ministers, one deacon, two licentiates and 
one student during that year. Parochial reports are so unreliable that they are of 
not importance because requests for statistics went unheeded through the years. 


Without academy or seminary, and with only the apprenticeship method of 
training that made the whole synod a preparatory school for ministers, the Synod 
of Indiana had brought forth twenty-three candidates for the ministry, licensed _ 
twelve, ordained at least fifteen to the diaconate some of whom were eventually 
ordained pastors. The rule of the two grades of the ministry came over from the 
Tennessee Synod practice, and is also found in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and other synods; in the Lancaster Conference in 1805, a son of*the patriarch 
H. M. Muhlenberg had influenced the use of three grades: catechist, deacon and 
pastor. This was to protect the pulpits and people of the Church from poorly trained 
men, and to prevent the calling of misfits and imposters. The English language pre- 
vailed as a rule but German preaching pastors were numerous through the years 
of the Synod of Indiana for, especially in the fifties, German immigrants had. con- 
centrated in some areas. Dr. M. L. Wagner’s work furnishes a list of pastors and 
congregations connected at some time or other with the Synod of Indiana. 
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The Synod had confessional foundations and consevative Lutheranism, but 
however doctrinally sound for the major part of its history, its administration was 
sadly inefficient. The constitution prevented its wider expansion in education and 


} missions. Its leaders were dominant figures but some of them had unholy ambitions 


which they foisted upon the Church so that her true interests suffered. Pastorates 
were poorly defined if at all, denying the fruits of long terms of devoted pastoral 
care and eventually even catechization was neglected. In line with the times and | 


| the Indiana environment before 1850 heresy crept in and offered “Destructionism”’ 


fas the doctrine for a sectarian Lutheranism, just at the time pastors from Gossner’s 


e ee ee Seria ee 


f} Institute and some from Leipzig, in Germany, came to Indiana. These included: 
} the Reverends J. and J. F. Isensee, directed to Indiana by Pastor W. A. Passavant; 


J. Kunz, J. J. Meisner; Oscar A, Huger, Ph. D., and others. These men, feeling 


# out of place in the Synod of the West, formed the Synod of Indianapolis and 
} refused to unite with the Synod of Indiana. German pastors were not desired in 


the fellowship of the ambitious Rudisill so another opportunity never happened 


that could have made for great things in Hoosier Lutheranism. 


|B. THE UNION SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1859-1871. 


Within twenty-four hours after the Reverend Ephraim Rudisill arbitrarily closed 
the doors on the first twenty-four years of the life of the Synod of Indiana and 
“buried the records”, the same ministers and delegates of that body reassembled 
in the same convention church, Newtown, Boone County, to ask God’s guidance 
and blessing on their reorganization under the new title “The Union Synod.” A 
call was announced by Chairman John Good, which was possible only after the 
events of the day before: 


“THE CALL 


“Whereas, there is not at this time in the state of Indiana a regular 
organization embracing all the ministers and congregations of the Evan- 
gelic Lutheran faith in the state, and...” etc. 

Then follows a lengthy statement of the apparent desire for such an organ- 
ization, the confessional basis on which the same would. be based, and the arrange- 
‘ments for such an organization. Though it is signed by John Good, he later admitted 
it was written by Rudisill himself. Favoring the proposed organization were the seven 
pastors, two students, and fifteen delegates representing congregations, twelve of 
which were named. The adopting of the name and title was the important thing to 
be done in the reorganization of the synod: ‘The Union Synod of the Evangelic 
Lutheran Church.” Chairman John Good was elected President, E. Rudisill became 


permanent secretary for the year. It declared itself on two points: 


1. The doctrinal basis: “the Bible as their only rule of faith, union and disci- 
pline,” the Apostles Creed, “and the unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith, with 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism as the expression and declaration of the views of this 
synod, of Christian Doctrine.” 


2. The practical basis: “upon all matters relating to temporal concerns of 
this synod . . . a majority of votes shall govern.” 


The first‘is a confessional return to the Tennessee Synod) model constitution of 
1828 while the second is a departure from its operational spirit entirely for the 
Henkel brethren derided the policy of the majority vote. St. George’s, Shelby 
County, Indiana, was selected to be the constitutional convention church and the 
date was set for February 2, 1860, In the absence of President John Good, Pastor 
H. Fairchild became chairman. Twelve pastors, two students for the ministry, and 
eleven delegates from fifteen congregations were seated to participate in proceedings. 
Other Lutheran ministers were invited and among those seated as advisory mem- 
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bers, were Pastor C. Schadow, President of the southern dictrict of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio, and another member of the same district synod, the Reverend Borges — 
(Borchers). These two men were credited with fine Christian counsel and won “the 
love of the convention.” . 


The 1853 edition of the Constitution for the Synod of Indiana became the 
_model and proposals to amend the second: article on the “Augsburg Confession” — 
as a confessional basis excited ‘tan animated debate.” A motion “to acknowledge 
the symbolical .books of the Lutheran Church, as interpreted, of the Augsburg 
Confession,” failed, and the final condition “that such symbolical books were ac- 
knowledged as generally setting forth the true meaning of the Confession,” as the 
minutes for 1860 explain. Deliberations on the Constitution took nearly three days 
and when the permanent organization was effected the Reverend E. S. Henkel 
became President; the Reverend E. Rudisill, Secretary; and layman Noah W. Grimes 
of Phanuel Church, Fountain County, the Treasurer. Each evening ‘at early candle- 
lighting” old St. George’s church (est. 1838) resounded with English and German 
sermons. Sunday morning, despite inclement weather, the church house was crowded — 
to hear Pastors Fairchild and Groundt discourse on Romans 2:1-4, and to participate © 
in the Lord’s Supper “in memory of His dying love.” Brothers Miller and Peter 
addressed the German brethren in the “Seminary” in their own language. In the 
evening, Romans (12:1) again furnished the text, “to which Brother Rudisill ad- 
dressed some exhortatory remarks.” 


“The truth made its influence to be felt; and upon an invitation being 
given, fifteen of our fellow travelers to the bar of God, came nobly forth; 
were examined upon their faith and hope, and being found qualified, were 


added to the Church of Christ.”’ 


Finally, the convention adjourned to meet again in St. James, near Darlington, 


October 25, 1860. 


Something new was added to the organization by the constitution. The officers 
of synod except the Treasurer were also officers of the Ministerium, to which was 
assigned the examination of candidates for licensure or ordination. Minimum require- 
ments for ordination as pastor imposed on the applicant a thorough knowledge of 
the language in which he would officiate and at least two sessions of instruction. in 
some Lutheran Theological Seminary or, in lieu of this, one year of such study 
in the care and under the supervision of some able Lutheran divine. A licensiate 
or deacon not called to be pastor in four years was thereby disqualified from the 
ministry. It also authorized Synod to form “tan education and a missionary society.” 
At its second convention Synod became a “Missionary Society”, with church members 
urged to “give cheerfully from three to five cents per month to this cause.’ Efficiency 
and systematic benevolences was beginning and special appeals went out in 1862. 
A bi-lingual preacher-visitor was to be-employed to cover the field, conduct services 
for one week, and catechize the youth. Interest in missions was growing and by 
1864 a ‘Missionary Society” was formed, financed by “tmembership fees” and im- 
plemented further by congregational auxiliary societies. Pastor John Stine was sup- 
ported as a traveling missionary in part by this means in 1866. One half of the 
time of Pastor E. S. Henkel was consecrated to this task in 1870. In’ 1871 aid was 
given the Gosport work from these funds. Thus three decades from its inception 
the Indiana conservative Lutherans came up from a kind of anti-mission spirit to 
one of missionary zeal, a little too late to make capital of the early settlement of 
Indiana. 


Missionary zeal stimulated young men to aspire to the ministry. In 1861 the 
Synod appointed a committee of three ministers and three laymen to bring in a 
plan to establish an institution of learning. This committee reported no location or 
manner of raising necessary funds, but encouraged Synod to advance toward the 
goal. An effort to raise funds failed, so in 1864 the business was transferred to the 
Parent Education Society of Synod, the funds for which were raised by collections, 
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membership fees and subscriptions. $215.83 was raised by 1865 so a plan for a 
college was agreed on located at Whitestown where buildings were to be built. Inter- 
est lagged and the trustees could not be brought together in 1868. These post-war 
years were significant ones for Lutherans in Indiana and a union of them all now 
seemed on the horizon, so 1869 brought a proposal before Synod to take over Alimo 
Academy, Alimo, Indiana. The name “Union” was to be applied to the college, as 
it was to many of the congregations organized in the period. Another pet notion 
of Rudisill’s, which declined in use, was ‘Evangelic” for ‘Evangelical’, the accus- 
tomed trade-mark modification of Lutherans. 


Pastor Rudisill prospected for union of the synod with the Joint Synod of 
Ohio but when the War between the States made it inadvisable to send an instructed 
delegate to the Joint Synod in 1862, these official relations came to an end. Further- 
more, in 1860 the Southern District of the Joint Synod had passed judgment ors the 
Union Synod’s orthodoxy, declaring it un-Lutheran, especially concerning Baptism. 
Again it was attempted with the Joint Synod in 1864 which, quite fairly, required 
pastors and congregations so transferring to conform to Joint Synod’s constitution 
and discipline, stating an honorable dismissal from their former synod would be 
necessary and that the Joint Synod had no authority to unite with the Union Synod. 
Rudisill’s fury at this caused him to induce Synod to reject the proposal quite incon- 
siderately. They were “Old Lutherans” who held the Confessions higher than the 
Holy Scriptures, but posed as sound Lutherans. Young pastors in the Union Synod, 
not satisfied with the dicta of Rudisill and Henkel, now were driven to investigate 
for themselves and, sensing this, the wily Rudisill felt the scepter slipping from his 
grip. Before surrender, he’d make one final try at losing the Indiana brethren in 
another body, namely, the General Synod! For want of interchange of ideas with 
representative men and authors of the Lutheran Church in America, they had fallen 
out of step. It became quite clear that the position of the unionist and! the irenically 
disposed was the one called for in these times.- In 1868 the Reverend E. S. Henkel 
advised Synod to consider the importance of a unionistic effort, referring to a letter 
from the Reverend Miles J. Stirewalt of the English District Synod of Ohio, recom- 
mending a called convention of all Lutherans in St. Mark’s, Whitestown, Indiana. 
Pastor D. Smith, of the Synod of Northern Indiana was present, perhaps to urge 
the same matter from the General Synod’s interests. Discussion of union with the 
General Council became secondary to implementing union between all bodies of 
Lutherans on Indiana soil: Union, Olive Branch, Northern Indiana, and the Western 
Conference of the English District of the Joint Synod of Ohio, andi any others. 


The 1869 convention of the “Union Synod” was postponed two months and 
moved from Mt. Solomon in Harrison County to St. George’s in Shelby County. 
Thus it afforded opportunity for representatives of other bodies to be present: Pastor 
D. Smith, Northern Indiana; Pastors H. W. Roth and S. Wagenhals (Trinity, Fort 
Wayne), Pittsburg Synod; Pastor J. L. Stirewalt of the District Synod of Ohio, and 
Pastor A. Thompson of the Olive Branch Synod. Mr. C. W. Sappenfield, Esq., 
conducted the free conference which resulted in resolutions offered by D. Smith of 
the Northern Indiana Synod, declaring the basis on which such union should be 
possible, using the banner phrase “correct exhibition” in relation to the Augsburg 
Confession. Both the General Synod and the General Council were courting the 
“Union Synod” through pastors who represented loyalties to each. Finally, again 
through the influence of Pastor D. Smith, it was resolved that the synod should 
“unite with one or the other general body,” and he succeeded in making a fine appeal 
for union with the General Synod. The Reverend J. L. Stirewalt, Henkel descendant 
and General Council Western missionary, argued in debate that, while the Union 
Synod should be united with a general body, the congregations involved should de- 
cide which one. December 25 was set as election day in the Union Synod congrega- 
tions and the vote was practically unanimous for the General Council, as the 1870 
synodical convention at Newberry revealed. This was a decided preparation for what 


followed. 
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So what began as a unionistic effort from the Union Synod resulted in the 
eventual attachment of the Union Synod in its later reorganization to the General 
Council. In 1870 the Reverend J. L. Stirewalt found the synod willing and coopera- 
tive, ready to join other General Council men in Indiana and to form one synod. 
He arranged for invitations to be sent welcoming the Union Synod’s President to 
the General Council’s Indiana Conference at East Germantown, 1870. The invitation 
was accepted. General Council President G. F. Krotel, D.D., and Secretary H. W. Roth 
wrote hopefully to the Union Synod in 1870. A free conference was set up for June 
20, 1871 in St. Mark’s, Whitestown, where, in the interests of Indiana Lutherans, a 
call for a convention to organize a new synod was decided upon. Therefore at its 
final thirteenth convention as the “Union Synod” this body of conservative Lutherans 
provided that in the event the new synod became a reality, it would now be regarded 
as disbanded and members and congregations belonging to it be regarded as a part 
of the new Indiana body. The Reverend J. L. Stirewalt had travelled the state for 
eighteen months visiting these congregations on his delicate mission and was chiefly 
responsible for bringing order out of the chaotic situation in which the Union 
Synod had gotten itself. Rudisill backed off in 1869, to let the synod, at last, make 


its own choice. 


Twenty two congregations belonged to the Union Synod at the time and the 
way in which the Synod’s pastors served them appears as if they were considered all 
one parish, with all ministers as joint pastors, greatly akin to the method of the 
Tennessee Synod in its earlier days. Twenty one pastors were at some time in con- 
nection with this Synod. 


It is significant to note that the Synod is not listed in the Lutheran Almanac 
under the name “Union” until 1867 where it appears until 1872 always among. 
the “Synods not connected with any General Synod or General Council.” Prior to 
1867 the General Synod’s “Lutheran Almanac” lists the body as ‘Synod, of Indiana.” 
When it lists the ‘Union Synod” the word “Independent” follows in parantheses. 


C. THE INDIANA SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
1871 to 1895 


The rare copies of the “Proceedings” of the Union Synod available indicate 
how preoccupied the Synod was with its own confused affairs during the war years 
so much so that little is ever noted in the minutes referring to the war. The war, 
however, had that immediate general influence of inflating and expanding things, 
prices, rents, manufacturing, business in general and intemperance in the extrav- 
agences that followed. The simple life became more complex, and the population 
increase of over 300,000 for each of the past four decades showed} signs by 1870 of 
tapering off. The population in urban centers doubled and small towns became hust- 
ling cities. The general moral and religious tone declined. The four years of conflict 
had brought about a change that would have been called unusual for any previous 
generation. Indiana life was in transition. 


Indiana Lutheranism had gained a liberal education, too, in understanding 
the requirements of effective organization for the work of the*Church. For the pur- 
pose of organizing a synod in which could be united “all Lutherans in the state of 
Indiana who confess the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and desire cooperation 
with the General Council”? a provisional committee called a convention of represent- 
atives of the Union and the English District Synods. The Reverends Jacob Wesner, 
J. Efrid Wesner, and Nathan Booher from the Union Synod; the Reverends Isaac 
Hursh, J. Weber, and M. J. Stirewalt from the English District Synod; and four 
lay delegates convened. After three days deliberation they formed the “Indiana 
Synod” October 23, 1871 in Zion’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, East German- 
town, Indiana. Officers elected were: Pastor J. E. Wesner, President; Pastor J. Wes- 
ner, Secretary, and Rev. M. J. Stirewalt, Treasurer. The doctrinal basis was Luth- 
eran beyond question, confessional and conservative. 
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“It confesses that the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments are 
the Word of God, given by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and are the clear 
only and. sufficient rule of faith; that the three general creeds, the Apostles’, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian, exhibit the faith of the church universal f 
accordance with this rule; that the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is, in all its 
Parts, in harmony with the rule of faith, and is.a correct exhibition of doctrine; 
that the apology, the two catechisms of Luther, the Smalcald articles, and he 
formula of Concord, are a faithful development and defense of the doctrines 


of the Word of God, and of the Augsburg Confession.” 


| the anniversary was noted in the minutes but the Sunday evening services in Trinity 
| Church, Goshen, in which Revs. Henkel and Wagenhals officiated with suitable 
“Jubilee” addresses commemorated the occasion, and the Indiana Synod shared it: 
esteem, with Lutherans around the world, for those whose Reformation faith furnished 
_the symbols on which it was founded in 1835. 


Home missions opportunities, a legacy of the Union Synod, were seized upon, 
_while more than twenty congregations, in varying degrees of need, with Rudisill re- 
moved, would respond to reliable shepherding and care. The Reverend M. J. Stire- 
walt became a salaried missionary of the Synod and by appointment of the Gen- 
eral Council, which the Synod joined in 1872. In 1873 Synod adopted the ‘Plan 
for Action for Missionary Work” recommended by that body. This is the period of 
missionary activity for the Indiana Synod. The Reverend Jesse Dunn, at Benton, 
began work at Syracuse and Nappanee in 1884. St. Paul’s, Frankfort (org. 1871), 
and Zion’s, Portland (org. 1888) were supported in 1888. By 1892 the management 
of missions in Indiana and some congregations in Illinois, such as Decatur, of the 
Indiana Synod interests, was transferred to the Board of English Home Mis- 
sions of the General Council in 1892. The Reverend J. F. Booher began work on his 
own in Elwood with success. When the Synod could not furnish $200 support, the 
| congregation went over to the Olive Branch Synod, which granted the aid. Pastor 
_ Booher and Pastor W. A. Passavant, the Board’s missionary, brought St. John’s, 
| Anderson, into being in 1892. It called the Reverend William J. Fink in 1893. The 
interest turned toward Chicago when St. John’s, Englewood, was organized about 
the same time and joined the Synod in 1895. 


Missions and men for the ministry depended upon the intermediate factor of a 
standard program of theological training, a seminary. Both the Synod of Indiana 
and the Union Synod yearned for it and steps were taken towards its realization. 
In 1869 the General Council initiated formal thinking on a seminary in Chicago. » 
A board of twenty-four directors was appointed in 1872 which included the rever- 
} ends Samuel Wagenhals and John H. Hunton, and laymen, H. J. Rudisill, George 
H,. Dieckmann and Andrew Drischel of the Indiana Synod, but the opening of an 
institution was deferred. In 1876 the Indiana Synod plead for its opening for the 
benefit of mission fields and the better training of men for the ministry. In 1880, 
the synod being unable to effect it alone, the President’s report deemed. it inadvisable 
to pursue the matter of a Chicago seminary. Years dragged by and yet in October 
1891, the seminary opened on Addison Street, Chicago, at the site of the present 
“Cubs” baseball park. The first student and graduate from Indiana was Joseph Allen 
Leas of Benton, Indiana, who finished in 1894. The second Indiana man, Merrill 
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E. Boulton entered in 1894. It was a factor that furnished hope and resolution to 
the Indiana Synod, as it entered the early nineties, to share the work of the Church 
in Indiana. 


The parochial reports for 1894 indicate a numerical strength of 3428 confirmed 
members in 34 congregations, with missions activity in urban centers: Kokomo, 
Frankfort, Anderson, and Portland, Indiana, and Decatur, Illinois. Mission opera- 
tions had borne fruit in Chicago and other sections of Illinois open to General 
Council. Since the name “Indiana” no longer designated the bounds of its opera- 
tions, agitation for a new title was felt in this era of “big business”. It is this which 
lost for the Indiana Synod its identity in name, for at its 1895 convention, its twenty 
fifth anniversary, it became the “Chicago Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church”, ~ 
a title which fell short of designating its bounds of operations. With the change 
in name came the new constitution and an inventory of the experience of a quarter 
century of God’s grace which inspired to further health. 


D. THE CHICAGO SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
1895 to 1920 


Quite appropriately in Holy Trinity, Chicago, Illinois, on September 24, 1896, 
the twenty fifth anniversary of the Indiana Synod was observed im services in which 
tribute was paid to her historic past in addresses by the Reverend M. L. Wagner, 
the Reverend J. Wesner, and the Reverend M. J. Stirewalt. Samuel Wagenhals, D.D. 
gave his vision of the future of the Chicago Synod, its new name. It is significant 
to note that Dr. Wagner refers to it in his work as the ‘“Indiana-Chicago Synod” 
lest the predominating Hoosier element be forgotten. At once it can be seen that 
the advantage and influence of Chicago Seminary became a great aid to an aggres- 
sive mission policy pursued by the synod in and around Chicago. Resuscitation work 
in rural areas revived some Indiana congregations, Union congregation in Boone 
County, and St. John’s, Ovid, in Madison County. Wicker Park and St. Mark’s, 
Chicago were received in 1897, while the same year St. Matthew's was organized. 
In 1899 work was begun in Lefayette, South Bend, and Zion’s, Allen County was 
received into synod. 1900 saw Lafayette organized, and the Church of our Blessed 
Saviour at Alexandria organized. Other congregations from Ilinois, Indiana and 
Michigan swelled the roster of the Chicago Synod, until by 1906 the missions alone 
represented 1458 confirmed with twenty three new churches in the first ten years, 
the synod now claiming twice the original number of congregations with 5783 com- 
municants in its 57 churches. 


wien Men for the ministry not only had the opportunity of theological training in an 
institution within the bounds of Synod but a systematic plan for beneficiary educa- 
tion aided eight of the thirty one candidates ordained in the first ten years, whereas 
the Indiana Synod in its former twenty-five year period could count only ten. Among 
those ten were: the Reverends J. G. M. Hursh, John M. G. Sappenfield, Martin, L. 
Wagner, A. L. Boliek, and J. A. Leas. After being named the Chicago Synod men 
whose influence can be marked in the church included: the Reverends A. D. Crile, 
G. P. Kabele, Zenan M. Corbe, A. H. Arbaugh, William Eckert, M. Haberland, 
H. K. Lantz, J. R. E. Hunt, W. J. Seiberling, Paul W. Roth, P. J. Gerberding, M. L. 
Stirewalt and many others. The Chicago Seminary continued to have a growing 
influence in the area reaching out beyond the three states of the Chicago Synod. 


The Rev. P. C. Wike became pastor at Colburn in 1900 where he opened a 
parish school, securing a building and employing a teacher. It’s sound Lutheran 
character despite its small sphere revealed prospects for a larger work so it was 
offered to Synod for management in .1903, under which it became incorporated and 
raised to the standard of an academy. In 1905 the institution was moved to a twenty 
acre site at Mulberry, Indiana. The “Main” building of four floors was dedicated 
February 10, 1907 at a cost of $20,000. At that time the academy had a faculty of 
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five and a student body of forty-four. It arose to its brightest eminence and numer- 
ical strength with nearly 100 in the student body by the time of World War I. This 
war is said by many to have been responsible for its subsequenr decline and eventual 
| closing in 1927. 


At the final meeting of the Chicago Synod, and in line with the proposed Mer- 
ger of the United Lutheran Church in America in 1920, the Synod adopted a state- 
ment determining that its Indiana congregations should go into the Indiana Synod 
while its Michigan congregations should form a part of the new Michigan Synod. 
Mr. F. P. Franck, influential layman of Trinity, Fort Wayne, had in mind supporting 
_this idea but moved in the convention to unite Michigan and northern Indiana 
§ congregations to furnish sufficient strength to form the new Michigan Synod. The 
»— motion was seconded by layman E. K. Strong of Grace congregation, Columbia City, 

| where the Synod of Northern Indiana was born sixty five years previous. Thus the 
| Christian grace of Lutheran laymen, from both synods involved, led to happy and 
| unanimous agreement in which the new Michigan Synod was born. Splendid mis- 
| sionary opportunities were at stake in Michigan and the added! strength of northern 
|Indiana congregations of both the Chicago and the Northern Indiana Synods 
| was needed to capitalize on this prospect. Understood by all the synods concerned, 
was the agreement that when Michigan pastors numbered twenty five, the congre- 
| gations on Indiana soil would return to the fold of the Indiana Synod, a provision 
carried out in 1934. The wisdom and enterprise of the leaders in the Chicago Synod 
weighed heavily in all the merger proceedings both in the U.L.C.A. and the forma- 
tion of the new bodies. Illinois churches of the Chicago Synod united with those 
| of Northern, Central, and Southern Illinois Synods to form the state-bounded 
| Illinois Synod of the United Lutheran Church. It is significant to note the powerful 


_f| stimulus toward Lutheran unity contributed by the related phases of the 1917 Quad- 


ricentennial of the Reformation and the agencies antecedent to the National Luth- 
/eran Council. The desire for a common liturgy and hymnal, and other Lutheran 
| cultus added to the preparation for merger actions in American Lutheranism. Each 
of these factors, in smaller dimensions, enabled Indiana Lutheranism to regain its 
unity and eventual identity as “the Indiana Synod.” 


| V. THE OLIVE BRANCH SYNOD, 1848 to 1920 


Indiana in the forties presented a discouraging state in which immigrants might 
settle. Political chicanery and demogogry in the administration of the Mammouth 
Internal Improvement program of 1836 had thrown the state into bankruptcy, 
which required an ingenius Boston lawyer and the famous Butler Bill of 1847, to 
solve in order to save her from the repudiation of her $15,000,000 indebtedness. The 
first railroad started in Madison years before finally reached Indianapolis in 1847, 
and for all the capital’s 8000 population the folks of Madison called her “the village 
at the end of the road.” By 1848 a telegram could be sent east from Indianapolis. 
Due to the “messages” of Caleb Mills and limited by state funds, free schools for 
three to four months out of the year were provided in 1847. Flatboating transported 
the farmer’s products from interior Indiana to the Wabash and thence to markets 
along the Mississippi, “father of waters”. The Michigan road north of Indianapolis 
begged improvement and repairs so much that immigrant travel from Europe 
were informed that the Erie Canal and Great Lakes system through Lake Michigan 
to Chicago and thence overland to Northern Indiana was the best route. J ohann 
Wolfgang Schreyer having lived 8 miles northeast of Plymouth two years, wrote 
home in the winter of 1845-1846 describing the settler’s life and environment in 
Indiana in a fourteen thousand word letter which he sent his Bavarian relatives 
collect after it got to New York. His letter, translated and published im 1944 in, the 
Indiana Magazine of History, is a classic word picture of northern Indiana a cen- 
tury ago, overlooking no facet of pioneer life and revealing himself as a keen ob- 
server of the times. 
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“Churches are arranged to suit the community. Where there are Germans, 


there is a German minister. Here in our settlement, which is eight years old, © 


there are several hundred inhabitants, and the number is increased each year 


by from ten to fifteen newcomers, for the most part German. There are two 


German Evangelical Lutheran churches and two English Schools. The two 


churches are under the care of one pastor, so the preaching service is held — 


in each on alternate Sundays. The minister receives one dollar yearly from 
each family that attends his church and is willing(!) to make this contribution, 
for there is no compulsion about it. The minister is expected to look after the 


spiritual welfare of his charges, officiate on all occasions, serious or joyful, © 
for one dollar a family without extra pay, unless the people are willing, to show — 
their appreciation of his services in a more substantial manner . . . If it is the 
wish of the parents that their children should be confirmed, the minister pro- — 
vides the required preparation once each year. Since there is no definite age © 
limit, many times the young people are eighteen or twenty. years old before the ~ 
confirmation can take place . . . The churches are also blockhouses like the 
schools and are built by the settlers for the purpose. The inner arrangements ~ 


are very simple; rough benches, often no glass in the windows. In winter the 
windows are covered with paper that has.been covered with fat . . . The min- 
ister, or the squire, usually receives a dollar for performing a marriage cere- 
mony and frequently performs the ceremony gratis!” 


Schreyer’s letter continues to advise his relatives the route to use to come to 
Indiana; tells them to leave the German pipes at home for Americans laugh at 
them;—“‘everybody smokes long clay pipes here. Many American women smoke.” 
He reported prices when he dated the letter June 22, 1846: Eggs, 6c-8c per dozen; 
potatoes and corn, 25c bu.; rye, 36c; barley, 31c; butter, 8c-12c lb.; meat, 4c Ib.; 
beer, 6c qt.: brandy, 8c-12c qt. while coffee cost 10c-12c, sugar 8c-10c per pound. 
each. Money was scarce, so business dealing was by barter. Some good land nearby 
was available at $3 per acre. 


Such letters electrified the nervous relatives in the Fatherland. This one brought 
a reply within ninety days, relating how they sold their property in Bavaria prepar- 
ing to come to “Amerika’’, their “promised land’. The reply included greetings 
from at least two ministers to the Reverend Andres Saupert in Evansville, Indiana, 
indicating at least one young minister would soon come to America. “Do they need 
ministers in America?” the letter also asked. The world was on the move to Amer- 
ica, but immigration which settled Indiana was relatively small compared to the 


overwhelming percentage of native born who settled in Indiana, making it, perhaps, 


the Union’s “most American” state. 


The Synod of the West had dissolved. The Reverends A. Reck (by now in Cin- 
cinnati), J. Crigler (Florence, Ky.) and Rev. J. Krack (Madison, Ind.) were among 
the twelve organizers of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Miami. Thereafter, 
southern Indiana, northern Kentucky and southern Ohio were regarded as the 
bounds of the Miami Synod of the General Synod until 1848 when the Olive Branch 
Synod was formed, which laid claim to the field of central and southern Indiana 
and eventually the Louisville, Ky. area. By 1848 the Wabash Valley Conference of 
the Miami Synod resolved to organize a new synod on Indiana soil. A, call for the 
organizational convention went out inviting pastors and delegates interested to meet 


in Mt. Pisgah Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, October 27, 1848. 


The National Road bearing its Conestoga wagons always ever westward passed 
down Washington Street after crossing a wooden covered bridge over White river. 
It was ‘Main Street” and the center of things. Pastor A. Reck had organized Mt. 
Pisgah (First Church) as a “city congregation” in 1837 and it grew fast having 
135 communicants by 1848. It had a forty-by-forty-feet square brick-house of wor- 
ship that boasted a balcony, located at the site of the present Hume Mansur build- 
ing, on a lot for which the congregation paid $500. The state legislature had granted 
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them a site at the south east corner of Meridian and Vermont streets, known then 
as “University Square”, but this was deemed “too far north” and away from the 
center of things. 


Friday evening, October 27, 1848, the Reverend Saford of Middletown in Henry 


‘County, preached the opening sermon of the convention on Hebrews 12:1 and 
P the next day, Saturday, October 28, 1848, six ministers and one layman, convened. 


“Tn accordance with a resolution of the Wabash Conference of the Miami 


_- Synod, the Ministers of the Gospel of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 


Indiana, in Convention . . . for, the purpose of engaging in divine worship, 
and free and friendly consultation as to the expediency of forming a Synod 
in this State.” 


9 Pastors who organized the synod were: A..H. Myers (pastor of Mt. Pisgah), Obadiah 
) | Brown (supplying nearby congregations), Hugh Wells (Augusta, Marion County), 

| Samuel McReynolds (organizer of St. Peter’s, Camden), Samuel Saford (first pastor 
B of St. John’s, near Crossroads, Henry County), Franklin Templin (first resident 


j 
| 


pastor of Grace Church, Columbia City, Whitley County). The one lay delegate was 
from Mt. Pisgah, Mr. G. D. Staats. Though three of the churches represented were 


‘I in Marion County, the other parishes were scattered in all three of the conferences 


of the present Indiana Synod. Pastor H. Wells became chairman and Pastor A. H. 
Myers, secretary. Two procedural resolutions were adopted: 


“That in humble reliance upon the great Head of the Church, we now proceed 
to organize ourselves into an Evangelical Lutheran Synod”. s 
“That a committee consisting of two Pastors and one Lay member, be appointed 
to draft a constitution for this body, to be submitted for action at the earliest 
possible hour.” 


‘| Pastors Myers and McReynolds and the lone’ layman, Mrs Staats, were appointed 
| about noon to be the constitution committee. When prolonged devotions were con- 


cluded at 3:30 p.m. they were prepared to report: 


“The committee appointed to draft a Constitution, reported that they had 
examined the Constitution proposed by the General Synod of our Church, for 
District Synods, and recommended its adoption with certain alterations and 
amendments which they proposed; which Constitution, with the proposed alter- 
ations and additions was read by the Secretary. The report was accepted and 
the committee discharged; when it was 


“Resolved, That we now proceed to adopt the Constitution by sections.” 


This was done. The Preamble accepts the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s smaller 
catechism “‘as writings in which the doctrines of the word of God are set forth in a 
manner substantially correct”, as the General Synod Dr. S. S. Schumucker had 
inspired it. Only the name of the Synod remained to be chosen at the end of Satur- 
day’s brief session. Sunday was a great day for Mt. Pisgah. Pastor Wells preached 


‘on John 20:19,20, and Pastor A. H. Myers administered Holy Communion to 


Lutherans and others “in commemoration of the Savior’s dying love.” The visiting 
clergy preached in nearby Lutheran churches, and at night Pastor H. Wells preached 
in First Presbyterian Church. When business was resumed on Monday morning 
‘the blank in Section 2, of Article I’ was filled in with “The Olive Branch Ewan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of the State of Indiana’’, this on the motion of Secretary 
A. H. Myers. The term “Olive Branch” signifies a mutual concession for the sake 
of mutual good held up between the two ultra parties when “New Measure” and 
“Old” Lutherans were the catch phrases of controversies which threatened to rend’ 
the Church. It had been the closing sentiment of the Miami Synod’s latest conven- 
tion, so it was only natural to select such a title which indicated’ the conciliatory 
mood of the leaders of this new organization. Camden’s first pastor, the Reverend 
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S. McReynolds became the first President of the Olive Branch Synod and Pastor 


Myers its Secretary. Bro. G. D. Staats, became the Treasurer. Before adjourning — 
there were some expressions, too, for the eventual organization of a synod in 
fh transportation being what it was. The motto adopted 


Northern Indiana, north-sout 
for the Synod characterized its inception and its history: ‘In Fundamentals, Unity— 
in Non-Essentials, Liberty—in all things, Charity.” 


In 1848, its four established ministers were caring for 14 congregations, 12 


preaching stations, reported over 275 communicants, and furnished the treasurer of 


Synod with $37.38. Each pastor was an agent for the “Lutheran Observer” and ‘The 


Missionary”, periodicals to which convention reports were always sent. 


The Constitution provided for the membership of ministers and congregations, 


- rules of organization, officers duties, policy and discipline. A Ministerial session or) 
«¢ > : . . . 
Presbytery” examined and, upon at least a two-thirds vote favoring, licensed, 


ordained, or received ministers. The General Synod’s forms were used for licensure 
and ordination which took place after examination of the candidate in: Personal 
piety (which was stressed), Motives for the Ministry, Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, 
evidences of Christianity, Natural and Revealed Theology, Church History, Pastoral 
Theology, rules for sermonizing, and Church Government. One not believed to be 
“hopefully pious” was not licensed in any case. Constitutional provisions for ‘‘Mis- 


sions and Beneficiary Education” established a plan for the raising of funds for the — 


same and their administration within the bounds of the Synod. Licentiates and 
laymen were ineligible as delegates to the General Synod. 


The missionary emphasis began with the first convention and continued to be 


a main objective of the Olive Branch Synod. At the “sittings” of every convention 
most of the time of the assembly was occupied with the “ministerial explorations”, 
the supplying of vacant congregations with pastoral services, and the organizing of 
still more concentrations of Lutherans into congregations, which were located more 
often in rural areas. The Reverend Obadiah Brown, the first pastor ordained, became 
a leader in the missionary enterprise, his first fruit being “Wyandot church” near 
Lafayette. By 1850 a “Home Missionary Society’ was organized with officers and 
provisions for a fund with which extensive field operations were expected’ to be 
carried on. Members paid $1 annual dues; if he gave $5 he was made a patron, 
if $10, a life member. This money paid a visiting evangelist to go! about organizing 
spiritually destitute congregations; to form auxiliary societies in them to raise funds 
for missionary purposes; and so to prepare them for the calling of a pastor. The 
evangelist reported to the Home Missionary Society which met at the time of Synod. 
An indication of the pious and irenic missionary spirit of the Olive Branch Synod 
is shown by the fact that in 1850 they laid plans for a missionary convention in 
Mt. Pisgah, Indianapolis, “the first Sabbath in June, 1851” when the “Lutheran 
Missionary Union”, a union of efforts in Indiana, reported in the third volume of 
Dr. Passavant’s “The Missionary’. It was this missionary union effort which called 
forth a definite proposal for systematic giving to such benevolences. 


Revival methods were prominent in the aggressive evangelistic programs of the 
Synod, “based on pacific principles” and practicing the Lutheranism current in the 
General Synod in their time. President Wells reported in 1852: “Many have been 
added to the Church . . . The Camden charge has shared largely in this revival 
influence, her accessions numbering sixty. The Olive Branch Synod continues to 
have encouraging increase of members, and we hope of vital goodness.” Pious 
Purintanism was evidenced by continual references to the “widespread national 
descration of the Sabbath”, a cause for which their pastors labored to bring about 
a more general Sabbath observance. (This item continued to be worthy of constant 
attention. In 1876 the Miami Synod sent a lengthy memorial to railroad corpora- 
tions petitioning them not to run trains on Sunday “except of actual necessity and 
mercy”. With such a spirit the Olive Branch was in agreement.) 
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In their relations with other bodies, fraternization with sister synods of the 
General Synod and their “Reformed brethren’? was an accepted Pptactice. Occasion- 
ally, the Synod of Indiana would send a copy of its proceedings or one of their 
Pastors would be seated in convention as an “advisory member”, but delegates to 
their more conservative brethren in Indiana were never exchanged, as was the prac- 
tice in the case of bodies in the General Synod. In such cases the delegate so ap- 
pointed was required to be present or offer acceptable reasons for being excused. 
| It furnished them with an interchange of ideas that bode well for harmony. and 

union among the synods of the General Synod. In 1853 the delegate from the Synod 
of the Southwest was the Reverend Peter Glenn, Generalist and controversialist in 
Corydon. He was killed by General Morgan and his invaders during the opening 
years of the Civil War. Pastor Glenn had expressed strong anti-slavery convictions 
which marked him when the Morgan Raiders threatened southern Indiana counties. 
| Though the Constitution afforded preventative measures the Olive Branch received 
ministers from other denominations, often to their future regret. One such was the 
Reverend T. W. Sargent received in 1853 from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Often-times a congregation came along, furnishing a persuasive treason for his 
reception. In general, however, recruits for the wide and thinly spread evangelistic 
efforts of the Synod came from General Synod bodies and seminaries in the East. 


Beneficiary Education was a necessity from the beginnings. In 1850 one thous- 
and copies of a statement on the nature and merit of the office of the Pastor appealed 
to parents “for your sons” to be consecrated ‘to His service and ministry”. The 
Reverend Ezra Kellar had begun his school. “Wittenbery College’ at Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1845, The Olive Branch Synod took a deep interest and furnished tangible 
support to the growing institution of higher learning, for it received many of its 
pastors from her walls. It became a rule that those who received ministerial aid 
would attend Wittenberg. However, in the case of a candidate for the ministry was 
known to desire preparation for work among the Germans he was sent to Hills- 
borough in Illinois, which was a promising institution in its early years. 


A “Western Periodical” agitation in 1851 set forth the plan that the approx- 
imate 100 ministers and: 11,000 members ought to be able to furnish 2000 subscribers, 
20 from each parish, each subscription costing $1.50, which was 50c less than the 
“eastern paper’. The Reverend A. H. Myers was encouraged to edit such a paper 
to be published in Indianapolis. In 1852 Wittenberg College leaders elected to carry 
out such instruction from the members in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, which resulted 
in the “Evangelical Lutheran” published at Springfield, Ohio. It was welcomed with 
enthusiasm but soon got into such sad financial straights that the supporting synods 


were called upon to pay its debts. The 1853 Minutes were printed on its press at 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Temperance became a national banner for the emphasis of all Protestants in 
a general way in the fifties and sixties. In 1853 the Olive Branch Synod conformed 
to the usual pattern and urged the enactment of prohibition laws, printing as an 
appendix to the Minutes that year, a lengthy ‘Act for the Suppression of Drinking 
Houses and Tippling-Shops” and a six page copy of the “Maine Law” for the 
attention and action of the Indiana legislature. 


Synodical conventions were generally held in Lutheran churches but the 1851 
assembly convened in the Presbyterian Church in Henry County; the 1854 conven- 
tion was held in the Presbyterian Church at Richmond; and the 1855 convention 
was held in the New School Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Indiana. This conven- 
tion of 1855 proved the irenic conformist character of the Olive Branch Synod 
by giving at least blind lip-service loyalty to the General Synod. Thirteen ministers 
and seven lay delegates were present to hear Dr. Samuel Sprecher present that 
“anonymous” would-be creed of the ultra-liberals of American Lutheranism, The 
Definite Platform”. The General Synod’s champion had been caught up with the 
thought of Americanizing the Lutheran Church and “a creed we must have”. 
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Though written in anonymity, Drs. Schmucker, Kurtz and Sprecher were the real 
authors of the recension of the Augsburg Confession known historically as the 
“Definite Synodical Platform’, which sent volcanic tremors through the General 
Synod errupting eventually in the split that formed the more conservative General 
Council. The Olive Branch Synod heard the president of Wittenberg College, Dr. 
“Sprecker” present the ‘Platform’, and “after interesting discussion” adopted it 
“unanimously”. Only three small synods in the General Synod approved the 
“Platform”, East Ohio, Wittenberg, and the Olive Branch. Dr. Sprecher in later 
years revoked its Melanchtonianism; its Puritanizing of Lutheran confessional 
foundations, the spirit of which one professor termed to Dr. C. P. Krauth: ‘ta mon- 
grel Methodistic Presbyterianism”. The scene of the Olive Branch 1855 convention 
may have influenced the decision but American Lutheranism was not yet grown 
beyond its times. This convention of the young synod was stirred by other items 
before it: the Reverend C. B. Hartman, Cicerotown, demitted on doctrinal principles; 
Licentiate J. B. Oliver was deposed for immoral conduct; lay complaints against 
the political expressions of the Reverend G. A. Exline at Augusta were rebuked; 
and the General Synod’s model constitution of 1855 was approved} But the blow of 
blows came in the proposal of northern Indiana pastors: 


“Resolved, that the Ministers and Churches of this Synod, living North of 
Latitude 40 degrees, be permitted to join a Synod in Northern Indiana, should 
one regularly and legally organize before our next Synodical convention.” 


It drew the strength of the little body, and it recovered but slowly. Dr. M. K. Fen- 
ner, asked to compile a complete set of minutes, failed for 1856 and was informed 
by the Reverend Jacob Keller that no minutes were published. The Reverend A. H. 
Myers had called on Synod by letter from California that they should send a 
missionary there, but by 1857 they could scarcely afford the $35 for 100 copies of 
the printed minutes. Attention was turned toward the establishment of a “Pastor’s 
Fund Society” but by 1858 the interest was discontinued for various reasons. The 
need for pastors and the desire for fellowship caused the 1860 convention of three 
ministers, four laymen and one licentiate, to set aside the constitutional requirement 
for a quorum of four ordained ministers. Their weakness prompted a proposal for 
consolidation again with the brethren of northern Indiana “since the reasons for 
division no longer exist”. Roads were improved and at least twenty railroads crossed 
Indiana so the transportation problem could no longer be a factor. In 1861 there 
were eight “yeas”, two “nays” and six were “not prepared to vote’, so the “con-. 
solidation of the two synods was deemed inexpedient.” Arguments may have been 
warm, but not confused, if the “Rules of Order in Debate” (Minutes, 1858), were 
followed: ‘No member shall speak twice on the same question, except to explain”; 
nor were the brethren to use “offensive or insulting language”, nor “indulge in per- 
sonal reflections,” etc. An extract of the proceedings was always reported to the 
“Lutheran Observer” and the German “Kirchenfreund.” The ‘Observer’ was a 
worthy defender of the ‘Zion in the West.’”? A man who supposedly donated the 
funds for the first Lutheran church edifice in Richmond, Indiana, and then bilked 
the congregation out of the building gloriously dedicated by Dr. S, Sprecher. The 
“Observer” blasted the former anonymous “pillar of the church” for destroying the 
congregation. When the Reverend S. Altman, whom it had called before it had 
disbanded, could not revive the remnants, the “Observer” of April 22, 1859 gave him 
the tender sympathy of the Church. Occasionally some struggling congregation 
would prevail, if possible, on the sympathy of the brethren of the synod; to aid 
them in their severe destitution. St. Peter’s, Harrison County, Indiana, Corydon 
Parish, 1872, asked Synod to buy them a horse so that their pastor, A. Fismer, could 
travel to his appointments! 


The Civil War found the Olive Branch loyally supporting President Lincoln 
with a long impressively worded preamble and series of resolves, hating bloodly 
conflict and insolvent slavery policies equally, prayed for a permanent “peace that 
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| can only come of Justice and mercy.” ‘The Indiana Freedmen’s Aid Society”, which 
benevolently furnished temporal needs and other helps to “large numbers of con- 
‘trabands”’ was approved as worthy of the financial support of congregations. 


The banner phrase of “‘as-a correct exhibition” relating to the Augsburg Con- 
fession in doctrinal basis of synods of the General Synod one the the 1864 advice 
‘of the General Synod, was properly installed as an amendment to its Constitution 
‘in 1865, having gone facilly from one extreme to another in ten years. The same 
‘year the Kentucky Synod organized in 1854 out of the Synod of the South West 
‘dissolved and many -of its pastors and congregations were received, a strength and 
a help which furnished the needed fellowship of like minded souls. Not an out- 
“right merger of synods, this was merely an absorption of some of its few pastors 
and congregations. 


q In 1857 a request for a form of worship approved by Synod resulted in the 
4 following order: ; 
3 1. Invocation: ‘to Almighty God,” in the rehearsal of a few appropriate 
sentences from His Word, such as ‘The Lord is in His holy Temple,’ etc., ‘May 
the word of my mouth’, etc.” 


Short prayer. - 

Make appointments. 

: Sing a hymn, “the congregation rising on the last verse to receive the 
' Benediction.” 


2. Appropriate hymn. 
fy 3. Scripture reading. 
d 4. “Engage in prayer’’. 

5. Sing a hymn. 

6. Preach. 

7 

8. 

9. 


: The committee on liturgy .of the General Synod had studied Lutheran forms 
| and produced a form for the approval of synods in 1865. Pastors Kunkleman, 
Keller, and Wisehaupt of the Olive Branch committee gave the offering four nega- 
| tive criticisms: 


“1. It omits many things necessary to perfection, i. e. index number at the 
' top of the page, etc., etc. 

. 2. It introduces a great deal of superfluous matter under the head of rubrics. 
3. In its forms and style it is not equal to the wants of the church. 

4. It could not be introduced into the church generally.” 


Still revivalistic in practices, it would be many years before the Lutheran con- 
gregations of the Olive Branch would’ be interested in ecclesiastical furnishings and 
\liturgical practices of the Lutheran Church. The form was referred back to the 
' General Synod committee. ; 


When the General Synod was disrupted by the reservation and withdrawal of 
_of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in its 22nd convention, in 1866 at Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, all the delegates from the Olive Branch were present: Pastors 
_Kunkleman, Keller and Thompson; laymen J. H. Ohr and Benjamin Scholl. They 
regarded the convention as a most exciting affair, a regrettable occurence to their 
| irenic minds, loyal to, the officers of the General Synod. The Olive Branch was 
| green and growing by now with 21 pastors, 35 churches and 6 preaching stations, 
and 1600 communicants. The first year the rolls approximated the 1854 record. A 
lethargy set in, removals to urban centers reduced rural congregations and some 
| never regained their former strength. Losses as great as the gains was a frequent 
_ admission. : . 


‘Support for Wittenberg College became earnest in 1867 when Mt. Pisgah 
was reported with a $1000 gift for the endowment fund. The college then had 188 
| male students and was proud of the five graduates who entered the seminary. Wit- 
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tenberg did not become co-educational until it had suffered a decline in enrollment 
to 146 in 1877. Olive Branch gifts to Wittenberg averaged above $1000 per year 
for the next decade and amiable relations were maintained in all official ways. 


The work of the Sunday Schools had been emphasized from the early begin- 
nings, the enrollment of the total of these often surpassing the communicant mem- | 
bership of the churches. “Union” Sunday Schools were popular in the Olive Branch 
congregations from 1854 to 1865 when their recognition ceases. To stimulate the 
interest of these schools in the observance of the 7th semi-centennial of the Reforma- 
tion, Jubilee medals were used as awards for attendance and progress as well as 
books such as “Luther’s Table Talk” and ‘The Life of Gustavus Adolphus” fur- 
mished by the Publication House. A statewide Lutheran Sunday School Convention / 
was urged in 1879 but little came of it. 


The Olive Branch offered a resolution of confidence to the General Synod in | 
1867, which despaired in the loss of one half its numerical strength by the forma- 
tion of the General Council. The Olive Branch Synod assured the parent body that 
“we believe we occupy the true Standpoint of Practical and Historical Lutheran- 
ism.” When the General Synod encouraged its member synods to observe the 1880 
semi-centennial of the Augsburg Confession, every pastor of the Olive Branch was 
instructed to preach on it on or near the 25th of June, 1880. Three reported they 
actually complied. 


By now the synod had gathered strength in the pastors of some of its more | 
influential city churches. Dr. J. B. Baltzly, Rev. H. K. Fenner, and Professor B. F. | 
Prince were among those who aided in* 1880 in the restoration of the Ministerium, — 
abandoned for a few years, and in the formation of a Board of Home Missions, 
an interest, which became active in the cities of Indiana. Louisville missions were — 
strong and showed the wisdom of missionary interests in this direction. Duplication _ 
of effort in areas where other Indiana Lutheran Pastors were concerned led to a — 
fraternizing with the Indiana Synod and delegates were exchanged from 1877 al- 
though such exchange of delegates with “sister synods” of the General Synod was © 
occasionally criticized as unnecessary. This argued, not so much for “union,” as it 
did for the prevention of overlapping mission fields and duplication of efforts. 


The Olive Branch Synod continued to develop its missions interest. The re- _ 
vivalistic trends waned through a period of “protracted meetings’. With the increase © 
of consevative training in the seminary and the appearance of! confessional texts on 
Lutheran Theology in English, cateschization returned slowly. Foreign missions | 
had become as important to the benevolent interests of the church as home missions 
and the picture of Olive Branch Lutheranism in Indiana grew up gradually mani- 
festing vigorous determination to exert its influence and to demonstrate with pride 
its growing Lutheran consciousness. 


When the Olive Branch Synod, weathering World War I with a fervent regard 
for cooperation and united effort in meeting its responsibilities to men in service 
and to world-wide distress, was apprised of the merger schedule of the United Luth- — 
eran Church in America it joined its roster in 1918. When the synod met in First — 
English Lutheran Church, Columbus, Indiana, June 21-23, 1919 its 33 ministers, — 
30 pastorates, 45 congregations with 5400 active members, became also charter mem- 
bers of the new Indiana Synod. Its reports from boards and committees were 
unusually good, financially and otherwise. Four of its congregations were vacant 
but had assurances of being filled. The treasury revealed an excess in benevolences, 
and most other funds had sizable balances. Dr. H. K. Fenner gave a historical 
sketch of the Lutheran Church in Indiana, calling attention to the several organiza- 
tions formed on its soil. Before going out of existence the Olive Branch Synod 
made, as one of its first suggestions to the new Olive Branch Synod, that a “history 
be provided which will include those now in the organization.” Dr. Fenner was the 
keynote speaker on the 23rd of June 1920, when the members of the Chicago and 
Olive Branch synods met in Indianapolis to organize and perfect plans for the 
new body. 
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VI. THE SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIANA, 1855 TO 1920 


A second member synod of the General Synod (1820) was formed when the 
Synod of Northern Indiana was carved out of the Olive Branch Synod during its 
early and flourishing years at a convention held in Grace Lutheran Church, Columbia 
City, Indiana, October 27, 1855. At the time the Olive Branch Synod was formed 
in Indianapolis in 1848 a sentiment prevailed in the group that Michigan, Indiana, 
parts of Kentucky and northwestern Ohio was too vast a field for its heroic mis- 
sionary pastors and that two synods ought to. be formed “tone for the North end 
and one for the South end,” as Lyman Beecher once said of his Boston congregation. 
A. synodical convention required travel on horseback that often was twice the time 
spent in synodical sessions. On the few “corduroys’ and partly improved roads 
north and south through the state, this matter of travel was both perilous and 
rugged, besides being a sacrifice of valuable time. The first eight years of the life 
of the Olive Branch were a period of spectacular growth and good feeling. More 
than three decades passed before the Olive Branch regained the strength she possessed 
in 1854, her seventh year, 22 pastors, 44 churches, 32 preaching stations. One of its 
organizers, the Reverend Hugh Wells, in 1855 presented petitions from his own 
and other congregations for the provision making possible the organizing of a 
synod in northern Indiana. It was resolved in 1855 at the Olive Branch Synod’s 
historically important convention, Columbus, Indiana, 


“That the Ministers and Churches of this Synod, living north of Lati- 
tude 40 degrees, be permitted to join a synod in northern Indiana, should 
one be regularly and legally organized before our next Synodical conven- 
tion.” 


Similar action was taken in the Wittenberg Synod when the pastor of the 
Albion charge, the Reverend R. F. Delo, presented a like petition in that body. 
The Reverend Hugh Wells issued the call for the organizational convention at once 
to meet in his Columbia City Church, October 25 to 27, 1855. The presiding officer 
was the Reverend D. Smith of Camden while the Reverend G. Walker of Syracuse 
became Secretary for the provisional organization. Thursday morning was spent 
in “religious exercises.” The Reverend R. F. Delo, Lisbon, Indiana, the Reverend 
J. Wolfe, ‘“‘Coesse’” and Commissioner of Wittenberg Chuch, DeKalb County, arrived 
by Friday noon, when Pastors Wells and Delo and I. W. Kitson of Syracuse were 
appointed to draft the constitution and present it by 3 p. m. But the afternoon 
session. was ready to adjourn when their work was finished and reported to the con- 
vention, so the adoption of the constitution became the first item of business 9 a. m. 
Saturday morning. Within an hour it was adopted as a whole and the new synod 
elected officers at ten o’clock: Reverend Hugh Wells, president; Reverend G. Walker, 
secretary; Reverend D. Smith, treasurer. The following were registered as members: 


Clerical: D. Smith, St. Peter’s, Camden, Ind.; H. Wells, Grace, Columbia City, 
Ind.; F. Templin, Zion, North Manchester, Ind.; J. Wolf, Coesse, Whitley County, 
Ind.; J. Cather, Norristown, DeKalb County, Ind.; G. Walker, Syracuse, Kosciusko 
County, Ind:; Wm. Waltman, Spencerville, Ind.; R. F. Delo, Lisbon, Noble County, 
Ind. Laymen: I. W. Kitson, J. G. Biddle, H. Snyder. 


Four vacant pastorates were claimed: 


1. The Peru charge with four congregations offered $225 annual salary; 
2. Bruce’s Lake charge. 


by 3. Wittenberg charge with four churches and one preaching station offered 
0 


4. Union charge in Elkhart and Lagrange Counties with two congregations 
and several preaching stations offered $275 salary. 


At this convention, the Reverend J. Wolf, who had offered his $2500 property 
consisting of 88 acres of land as an endowment for a “Wartburg” seminary which 
he established at Coesse. He asked the “Synod of Northern Indiana” to become “the 
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fostering mother of his enterprise.” The Synod rallied around his effort by appoint- — 


ing a committee to visit it at suitable times but deigned to give it constitutional | 
endorsement. When he presented the cause to the Olive Branch Synod and to the 
Synod of Indiana he received tacit approval. Although it succeeded for a few years 
it was finally closed for lack of sufficient funds. 


Sunday morning services included the Lord’s Supper which “was administered 
to the members of Synod, of the congregation, and communicants of other demon- 
inations. . . . These services were solemn, impressive, and no doubt profitable to 
the children of God.’ In the evening J. G. Biddle, later known as ‘Father’ Biddle 
to Elkhart Lutherans, was licensed to preach the Gospel for one year. Licentiates 
and ordained pastors were the two grades of ministers; commissioners were elected 
by vacant congregations to conduct services and to cooperate with synodical officials 
‘to secure pastors. 


The Reverend Hugh Wells was the dominant figure of this convention for he 
had the experience of organizing the Olive Branch Synod. He was appointed chair- 
man of the Constitution Committee for this new synod. Without doubt the conven- 
tion expected to accept the new 1855 General Synod’s constitution for district synods 
by requesting the committee to report as early as 3 p. m. Friday, but the report 
presented shows evidence of drastic abbreviation and shortening of the ‘model’ 
form. The Northern Indiana Synod’s constitution preamble ignores any reference to 
the Lutheran Symbolical Books, mentions Scriptures as the ‘“‘Word of God” and 
proceeded to omit lengthy verbose sections or to substitute a negative shorter phrase 
for those given. The preamble adopted is as follows: 


“We, the Ministers and Delegates of the Lutheran Churches in Northern 
Indiana, in Convention assembled, acknowledging the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Supreme Head of the Church, and the word of God as the sufficient 
and infalliable rule of faith and practice, and trusting in the protection of 
Almighty God, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, do ordain and estab- 
lish for our government the following constitution: ... ”’ 


Hugh Wells was chairman of the committee in the Olive Branch Synod earlier 
the same year which “having examined documents placed in their hands, called 
“Definite Synodical Platform”, do most heartily concur in its design and senti- 
ments, and recommend it to Synod (The Olive Branch) for adoption, which we 
hope will be done unanimously.’ It was adopted by unanimous action, and now 
Pastor Wells, after learning of the reaction already setting in against it in the East, 
steered clear of even the reference to the Augsburg Confession to which the ‘Plat- 
form’ was a decided recension. The Northern Indiana Synod got off to a peaceful 


start. 


The Constitution provided all that the General Synod form provided. The title 
decided upon was “The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Northern Indiana.’”? Michi- 
gan was a field yet to be explored and cultivated. The officers and their duties were 
set forth, and one delegate from each parish, was allowed seat, voice and vote. The 
executive officers were required to be ordained ministers. Provision for missionary 
and beneficiary education was afforded. A whole article (IX, Process against a 
Minister) was written to protect the Church against those who would dishonor it. 
Two conferences were provided but not defined. A Ministerium examined, licensed 
and ordained candidates for the ministry. It was a very practical form in the true 
spirit of the motto “Fraternitas’” and shows a vigorous individualistic temper of 
non-conformity to the existing authorities and forms. 


The Synod of Northern Indiana entered the General Synod in 1857, conform- 
ing to the phrase “substantially correct” as regarding the Augsburg Confession, 
which was changed to read “‘as a correct exhibition” of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Canonical Scriptures, following the York, Pennsylvania convention in 1864. 
This change, interpreted ‘‘as a mere verbal change” stood’ in the official constitution 
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not as a part of the preamble but as a new Section 2, of Article I. The General 

Synod rupture occured at Fort Wayne in May, 1866, and with its memories still 
warm in their minds when synod met in Cicero, October 16-21. The Synod of 
Northern Indiana showed its loyalty to the larger body by a resolution approving 
the ruling of Dr. S. Sprecher the President of the General Synod respecting the 
Synod of Pennsylvania delegates, condemning their withdrawal as “‘secession, revo- 
lution and disunion in the Church,” and re-asserting their confidence in the leader- 
ship of the General Synod and its venerable wisdom. Through the years, continued! 
financial support through regular benevolence channels to General Synod objectives 
bore out this confidence and trust. However, when the General Synod cooperated 
with other Lutheran groups to obtain a common liturgy to be published in their 
“Book of Worship” ‘in 1893, the Synod of Northern Indiana listed itself among 
those bodies which found it unsuitable to its churches and otherwise objectionable. 
Therefore, their congregations progessed slowly in the acceptance of ecclesiastical 
- appointments and liturgical forms of the Reformation Church, a fact which was still 
in evidence at the time of the 1920 merger proposed: by the United Lutheran Church. 
Contacts were maintained with sister bodies to the General Synod in the regular 
exchange of minutes and delegates: the Northern, Central and Illinois Synods, the 
Olive Branch, Miami, and Wittenberg Synods. Little reference of significance can 
| be noted in the proceedings to other synods which operated within the bounds of 
the territory of the Northern Indiana Synod such as the Missouri Synod’s stronghold 
in and around Fort Wayne, the Pittsburg’s Trinity congregation there, the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, and congregations in the Indiana-Chicago Synod later on. 

When the Reverend J. Wolf’s “Wartburg Seminary” practically ceased opera- 
tions by 1861, the synod sought to establish ‘‘a classical and theological institution” 
within its bounds, for its strength after only six years boasted of 25 active pastors, 
83° organized congregations, many preaching points, and 2600 communicants. A 


resolution was adopted 


“That we, the Synod of Northern Indiana, do now in Synod convened, con- 
nect ourselves with Wittenberg College, and elect our quota of Directors as 
part of the Board of that Institution.” 


Three clerical and three lay directors were elected and the relationship continued 
to be mutually happy and worthwhile for both the synod and the college. In 1868 
and 1873 the churches of the synod responded with gifts, especially in the case of 
endowing the theological department. The synod bound herself by a bond -of 
$3000 at 8%. until redeemed. In 1876 the bond was redeemed within four years, the 
synod willingly sharing both support and control of the college with the Olive 
Branch, East Ohio, Miami, and Wittenberg Synods. 


Whatever the Northern Indiana Synod lacked in adherence to liturgical forms 
and practices common to the historic Lutheran Church was redeemed through the 
missionary zeal of its pastors and laity. Congregations multiplied, churches were 
built, in a field that was unusually ripe for harvest at the inception of the synod. 
The cause of missions became the practical concern of the pastors who preached it 
and by those who responded with “pledges” and contributions at the annual ‘‘Mis- 
sionary festivals’ conducted in congregations. From the fourth convention, 1858, 
the efforts resulted in a travelling-missionary, the Reverend H. Wells being the first — 
one, supported by membership fees, life and director memberships, as well as special 
collections. Committees were appointed to prospect for missions in cities such as 
Fort Wayne, South Bend, Logansport, Indiana, and Detroit, Michigan, places which 
bore real fruitage. 


Closely associated with the missions emphasis in the Synod of Northern Indiana 
was the appeal for and the educational care of young men for the ministry. Pious 
young men were sought in the Church and, after proper inquiry into their character— 
motives for the ministry—and abilities, were encouraged and aided to pursue standard 
courses of study at Wittenberg and other approved schools. J. M. Seidel was the 
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first to be so aided. “Pledges” by Pastors and laity to Home Missions and Foreign * 
Missions and to Education furnished funds from which boards were able to carry 
on these programs. Candidates were asked to give their notes for aid proffered. 
The applicant’s attitude towards the use of tobacco and his temperance were factors — 
in his qualifying for such aid. 


With the revival movement in the fifties and sixties in full swing, the urgency 
of proper catechization almost disappeared until, in 1862, it had to be pointed out — 
by Synod that a pastor who did not “thoroughly and carefully” catechize all the 
young of his charge neglected his duty and violated his ordination vows. Union | 
Sunday Schools and the literature of the American Sunday School Union were 
common in the congregations during the early days of the history of the Synod but 
by 1873 Synod pledged itself to use literature from the Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion. Sunday Schools flourished as an adjunct to well established congregations and 
as a maintenance factor of vacant churches and mission points. Notably active, too, 
were the auxillary societies for the youth and the Home and Foreign Missionary 
interests of the women of the synod. The patterns of synodical and congregational 
auxilliaries, in General Council and General Synod groups, tended toward a general 
alikeness, as if being prepared for merging together in their kindred purposes. The 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society of synod was organized when the 
Northern Indiana Synod met in Three Rivers, Michigan, October 27, 1882. Colum- } 
bia City can boast of the first local W. H. & F. M. S. which was effected in Grace | 
Church, March 16, 1882. The women’s work has always been a flourishing part of | 
the life of these churches. 


Lutheranism with a Puritanical emphasis exhibits a piety that often chooses to 
belabor society’s social and moral evils with irate blasts. Temperance got an addi- 
tional champion when the Northern Indiana Synod came into being in 1855. In 
1856 thirteen Pastors and thirty two congregations voiced their convictions that 

the ordinary use of, and traffic in ardent spirits” was immoral, sinful and unbe-_ 
coming to church members. “Intoxicating dram drinking” became immorality in a 
resolution of 1858. By 1860 the immorality so declared was sufficient to exclude a 
person from the membership in the church. The manufacture and sale of liquors 
was likewise inconsistent with church fellowship when the Civil War closed. The 
Synod created a standing Temperance Committee in 1867, which in 1874 declared 
“Bible temperance” to be “total abstinence from all that will intoxicate”. Synod 
cooperated’ with the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and pledged to vote 
prohibitionist in 1882. It elected trustees to the Michigan Anti-Saloon League as 
late as 1920. It would be a safe conclusion to assert that the Synod of Northern 
Indiana was a characteristically “dry” synod. Sunday observance was a subject dear 
to the hearts of many of the leading pastors and they had to defend their Lutheran 
doctrine on Baptism often in debates with. the various groups of immersionists and 
German Baptists. Loyal to the government, the Synod, pointing out the share they 
claimed through their colonial Lutheran forefathers who fought for American | 
independence, voiced allegiance to President Lincoln and resolved to conduct 
services wherever practical in observance of the “national fast” of September 26, 
1861. The war was declared a “righteous one” in 1864 and special prayers for the 
“Government and all its officers’ had place in synodical devotions. The railroad 
age in Indiana began when the first train reached Indianapolis from Madison in 
1847. In ten years the state had rail transportation from most points and at junctions 
towns and cities grew up. Delegates to synodical conventions were extended the 
courtesy of return transportation, so that this motion at the 1882 convention became 
custormary: 


“On motion, the Secretary was instructed to write certificates of attendance 
upon the meeting of Synod for free return Passage over the Wabash, Cincin- 
nati, and Michigan Railroad to all who came to Synod over said road.” 
At other times this gesture tendering “half-fare” was noted with a resolution of grati- 
tude from the Synod. 
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An abbreviated dip into statistics produces the following chart on the parochial 
life of the Synod as a whole:. 


Date Pastors Congregations Stations Communicants 
1855 8 22 17 650 
1860 26 62 28 2048 
1870 33 63 19 3001 
1880 47 78 15 3415 
1890 35 73 Z 4406 
1900 45 67 5 4383 
1910 39 75 5 5210 
1920 40 73 — 6461 


The statistical forms furnished frequent reason for disagreement among the brethren 
but their compliance from the beginning with requests for parochial reports has 
resulted in most reliable statistical records of the three antecedents of the Indiana 
Synod. When the Northern Indiana Synod joined the Olive Branch and the 
Indiana interests to complete the U.L.C.A. merger proposals in 1920, its seventy 
three congregations embraced a membership of 11,765 baptized, 9431 confirmed 
and 6461 communing members. Of the total, the following were in the state of 
Michigan: 11 active pastorates, 4 of these in Detroit alone; 15 congregations of the 
total of 73 counting one third of Synod’s membership, with 4982 baptized, 3617 
confirmed and 2381 communing members. 


On this August, 1838 prospecting tour for the Missionary Society of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, the Reverend F. C. D. Wyneken visited sizable groups 
of Lutherans in Betrand and Mottsville, Michigan, who furnished the background 
for the earliest interest of the Synod of Northern Indiana in Michigan: White 
Pigeon, Mottville; St. Paul’s, St. John’s, Salem, Mt. Tabor, in the Berrien Springs 
pastorate; and Three Rivers. When the population flowed from rural sections to 
industrial centers, the rural churches in northern Indiana and Michigan waned, 
and by 1920 most of the strong congregations were begun as missions of this Synod 
from 1893 to 1917. Thus, with scarcely a rural congregation in its bounds, the 
Michigan Synod emerged from the work of the Synod of Northern Indiana and 
the Indiana-Chicago Synod in 1920. 


The Synod of Northern Indiana, significantly mission-minded, pursued the 
even tenor of its ways, untroubled with controversy from within, so true of the 
Indiana Synod, or any lethargic consciousness of weakness frequently manifested 
by the Olive Branch in its early days. The Reverend A. J. Douglas, and his poular 
author-son, the Reverend Lloyd C. Douglas, both labored as pastors in congrega- 
tions in the Synod of Northern Indiana. Profs. I. Sprecher and S. A. Ort, noted 
doctors of learning in the faculty lists of Wittenberg College, were members of this 
synod. At the 66th convention, June 8th to 11th, 1920, in Messiah Church, Detroit, 
its last President, the Reverend Alonza B. Garman, after the affecting of the mer- 
ger proceedings which formed the Michigan Synod, arranged for the legal contin- 
uance of the interests of the former Synod of Northern Indiana. Rev. L. S Keyser 
D.D., member of the Merger Ways and Means Committee, was appointed just before 
final adjournment to prepare a fitting tribute to the memory of the Synod of 
Northern Indiana, and in it he stated: 


“The Synod of Northern Indiana, as a distinct organization has Passed (nan 
The fathers who founded it and who developed the Church on its territory 
were men who counted no sacrifice too great in the service of their Lord and Mas- 
ter .. . While, for the lack of opportunity in those early days, they did not always 
conform every practice to its principles, yet it can be truthfully said that, in 
all the history of our beloved Synod, there has never been a member who was 
liberalistic in theology, or who questioned any of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith . .. Our synod has proved that an evangelical faith 
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produces an evangelistic and missionary activity, a real and earnest desire for 
the salvation of souls .. . The Synod of Northern Indiana is not dead. Nay, 
she is more alive now than ever before. She has simply changed her name to 
that of the Michigan Synod... So here’s a spray of affection and appreciation 
for the former Synod of Northern Indiana, and a hearty greeting and pledge 


of loyalty to the newly organized Synod of Michigan.” 


VII. THE INDIANA SYNOD SINCE THE UL.LL.C.A. MERGER 
1920 to 1948 


Within a decade after the rupture of the General Synod and the eventual 
organization of the conservative groups into the General Council, conferences on 
the uniting of diversified elements of American Lutheranism, called ‘‘diets’’, were 
held in Philadelphia in 1877 and 1878. The expressions of amiable good will ‘at 
these meetings “broke the ice” for future possibilities. Another wholesome factor 
was the 1887 ‘Common Service for all English-speaking Lutherans” prepared by a 
joint committee and adopted by the General Synod, the General Council and the 
United Synod, South. Between 1907 and 1911 the General Synod and the General 
Council resolved doctrinal differences and eliminated the confessional barrier to 
unity for the past century. Although plans for commemorating the Quadricentennial 
of the Reformation in 1917 were greatly retarded by World War I, a seemingly 
Premature movement for union surged officially through the leading bodies of 
Lutheranism in America. Finally each of their constituent synods, except the 
Augustana Synod, ratified a new constitution and the negotiations climaxed in the 
merger of the three bodies to form the United Lutheran Church In America, 
November 15, 1918. Lutherans in America were working together. 


A. “IND-KY-TENN” TO 1934 


All that had transpired to result in cooperation and organic merger in the 
larger bodies of Lutheranism in America had already occurred in Lutheranism at 
the “Crossroads of America,” in Indiana. Not as an echoing counterpart of the 
Processes of Lutheranism in “the East,” but as a laboratory experiment with an 
ongoing life frequently independent of external factors, the hearty spirit of the 
Indiana Synod of today had yearned and learned, through almost a century of 
grace, to love cooperation. In its youth it had experienced the results of choices, 
of strict orthodoxy without efficient administration, and, as well, the choices of 
un-Lutheran liberalism with over-organization. It was now ready to live and work 
in its manhood, with a spirit that marked the past with profit for the future. Thus 
it was in this spirit that the Indiana members of the former Chicago Synod and 


the former Olive Branch Synod met together in First Church (Mt. Pisgah, where © 


the Olive Branch Synod was organized), Indianapolis, Indiana, June 23 to 25, 1920. 
Dr. H. K. Fenner and the Reverend F. F. Valbracht (both members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the merger) became temporary officers of “the Indiana 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church in America” the evening of June 23, 1920. 
Following organizational proceedings the Holy Communion was administered to the 
Synod and the Synodical Women’s Missionary Society. 


From its meeting at Wallace, Indiana, a few weeks previous, the Indiana-Chicago 
Synod transferred nine Pastors, one missionary, twelve parishes of twenty-five con- 
gregations and over 1600 active members. The Olive Branch Synod, with churches 
in southern Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, had convened June 21 to 23, and 
transferred its entire membership of thirty-three ministers, and thirty pastorates em- 
bracing forty-five congregations and about 9400 active members. St. Thomas’ erst- 
while independent congregation in the Pioneer town of Brookville, Indiana, and a 
new mission in Louisville, Kentucky, St. Mark’s in Auburndale, were included, 
Churches of the Chicago Synod in northern Indiana and Michigan combined with 
those of the Synod of Northern Indiana to form the Michigan Synod. It was agreed 
that all congregations in northern Indiana would join the Indiana Synod when 
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| Michigan’s roll of congregations would number twenty-five. Everyone was intensely 
lVinterested in the prospects for the Indiana Synod, which included 43 pastors, 42 

arishes, 60 congregations and some 7000 active souls. Old lines of boundary were 
soon forgotten, and the merger became “one of heart as well as head.” 


Officers elected were: Dr. A. E. Renn, President; Rev. E. F. Valbracht, Secretary; 
Mr. John F. Holaday, Treasurer; Rev. W. J. Seiberling, President of the Indianapolis 
Conference, and’ Dr. Carl G. Aue, President of the Louisville Conference. These 
with E. M. Haas of Richmond, and Prof. M. L. Zerkel of Mulberry constituted 
the Executive Committee of Synod. The Reverends F. A. Dressel, H. E. Turney, 
M. D. Geesey, A. E. Renn, and W. J. Seiberling were elected clerical delegates to 
ithe United Lutheran Church, while the lay delegates were: L. F. Speckman of 
‘Louisville, A. A. VanMatre of Middletown, A. G. Renau of Louisville, John F. 
“Holaday of Richmond, and W. D. Schrope of Anderson. Both the Women’s Mis- 
‘sionary Society and the Synodical Brotherhood were reorganized, the Brotherhood 
electing L. F. Speckman of Louisville, President; C. Arthur Stahl of Anderson, Sec- 
retary; and E. A. Scholl of Connersville, Treasurer. 
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The model constitution, less the paragraph requiring a year’s notice for all 
-amendments, was adopted ‘without discussion.”” The most important consideration 
-of the convention was given to educational institutions supported by churches in 
Synod: Weidner Institute at Mulberry, Indiana, and Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
'Ohio. A joint campaign was launched for both at the same time, adding $30,000 
goal for Weidner to the Indiana Synod’s quota for Wittenberg. Men for the minis- 
_try numbered nine, with the appeal out for many more. 


When Synod convened in St. Thomas, Brookville, October 28 to 30, 1925, . 
; with Dr. W. C. Davis, President, Synod claimed 79 congregations and 2 non-synodical 
“member congregations, 13,716 baptized, 11,167 confirmed and 8,526 communing — 
members, served by 49 pastors. The roll of synod included an additional 13 minis- 
_ters: Dr. B. F. Prince and Dr. Paul H. Heisey, professors at Wittenberg College; 
the Reverend C. R. Isley, Wittenberg College; the Reverend Walter E. Clawson, 
_ Weidner Institute; the Reverend Fred W. Lindke, missionary, Bayamon, Porto Rico; 
_ Missionary Superintendent John B. Gardner, and seven inactive ministers. The 
| synodical Luther League was flourishing, as was also the Women’s Missionary 
_ Society and the Men’s Brotherhood. Both Weidner Institute and Wittenberg College 
presented glowing reports of progress. Pastors Knox Roberts, Frank Ulrick and 
Paul S. Recher were ordained and the Board of Ministerial Education disbursed 
$2625 in aid for fifteen ministerial students, all in either Weidner, Wittenberg 
College or Hamma Divinity School. In the apportionment table each communicant 
was asked to contribute during the ensuing year 10c for Wittenberg, 32c for Minis- 
terial Education, 50c for Weidner Institute, 5c for Oesterlen Orphans’ Home, 40c 
for Synodical Missions, 21c for the Synodical treasury, and $2.67 for U. L. C. A. 
objectives, a total of $4.25. Retaining its organization for legal reasons it received 
income from the 1922 bequest of $1000 of Mrs. Mary C. Crowell, (Crowell Chapel) 
of the Shelbyville, Tennessee parish. Although properly administrating its trust, 
the Synod was seeking legal means to make the officers of the Olive Branch Synod 
and those of the Indiana Synod identical. . 


Missions, as well as men to man them, became the central emphasis for these 
booming days prior to 1929. Established congregations in many of the cities and 
towns were planning or building fine edifices. Missions supported in 1925 included: 
Holy Trinity, Muncie; St. John’s, Elwood; Holy Trinity, Lafayette; Bethany, Mem- 
orial, and Calvary in Louisville, Ky.; St. Matthew’s, Paducah, Ky.; First United, 
Memphis, Tenn.; St. Paul’s, Nashville, Tenn.; Gethsemane, Bethlehem, Christ, 
Bethany in Indianapolis; Christ, Evansville; Unity, Terre Haute; Holy Trinity, New 
Castle; St. Mark’s, Auburndale, Louisville, Ky.; and Emanuel, Lawrenceburg. The 
work of Missionary Superintendent John B. Gardner, and the pastors of synod, 
especially Dr. R. H. Benting of Indianapolis, were bearing concrete evidences of 
the missionary attitude of the Indiana Synod. 
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Weidner Institute and Junior College, Mulberry, Indiana, with an indebtedness 
of $17,000, became handicapped financially and, although its standards met the 
requirements of other Universities and colleges from which its students subsequently 
were graduated, it lacked sufficient student enrollment to continue. A gymnasium, 
destroyed by fire in the Christmas holidays in 1925, was rebuilt creating additional 
burden. Its last class of graduates from both the Academy and the Junior College 
department left the institution June, 1927. For several years the Synod pondered 
over what it ought to do with the buildings and property, against which considerable 
indebtedness remained. Finally, sponsored by the Lutheran Brotherhood, a plan was 
adopted approving the buildings and grounds for a Home for the Aged. The inspir- 
ing guidance of Albert H. Sittloh and the gift of Mr. Adam H. Bartel was largely 
responsible for the remodeling, and the institution opened December 6, 1931. Twenty- 
four guests were enrolled from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan by 1932 and the venture 
was pronounced a desirable success. In tribute to the memory of their former alma 
mater, the Weidner Alumni Association, in one of its annual meetings at old “Main,” 
unveiled a bronze plaque in the foyer inscribed with these words penned by Dr. H. 
Grady Davis, a former president of the school: 
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“WEIDNER INSTITUTE 


“Founded as Colburn Academy, tendered to the Chicago Synod 1903, 
removed to Mulberry, Indiana, 1905, renamed Weidner Institute. This 
school of conservative Lutheranism continued its work until 1927. Its 


monument is a deathless faith and a gentle Christian spirit still living in 
the Church through those it touched.” 


Significant to the work of the Indiana Synod in this period is the “IND.-— 
KY.-Tenn.”, the monthly synodical bulletin sent to over 4500 homes of the 4 
Lutheran churches of Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The hyphens in the title 
symbolize the unity of interests and the spirit of Lutherans working together at the 
“Crossroads of America.” Its four pages of the manifest life of the synod, edited 
by the Reverend L. H. Wyandt, chronicled the effect on the churches of the “Crash!” 
of October, 1929, the end of a lush economic era, and hard return to fundamental 
realities in the “Depression.” For five years retrenchment, reduction of salaries and 
operational costs, parish combinations and mergers, and painful ecclesiastical fru- 
gality became the order of the day. Churches which had remodeled or had built 
‘ new edifices, a few with inflated budgets as well as ambitions, now strove with their 
bargains, comforted by the sympathy of like-afflicted sister congregation. The Indiana 
Synod is grateful to God that only one church property was lost by foreclosure as a 
result of the “depression’s” effects, and even this congregation more than recovered 
its spiritual status and unity in a new organization. ‘“‘God has been good to Indiana.” 


“Men for the Ministry” appeals from the pulpits and in pamphlets in the 
early twenties had furnished a steady stream of ministerial students. Financial aid 
was sorely needed and funds often skirted the deficit line in the ledger of the Board 
of Ministerial Education. Summer unemployment discouraged some and, concerned 
about this, the Reverend F. M. Hanes produced a plan for the “internship” of 
such students for the ministry under the supervision of regular pastors of con- 
gregations which were obligated to furnish merely the board and room. The plan 
proved an obvious blessing to both the student and the congregation. In certain 
instances the plan utilized the ad interim license for the summer months although 
licensure in general was receiving the critical frown. 
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Pastors of missions, located in the urban centers, knew the cramp of economic 
apathy and industrial paralysis. Little relief was possible to prevent sacrifice, for 
salaries went unpaid. When a majority of the population called the “Depression”’ 
a “deep laid Republican plot,” an experiment in political socialism resulted in the 
NRA, the WPA and a host of alphabetical agencies by the government intended 
to counteract the “depression.” Irate radio religionists ranted on such subjects as — 
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“The NRA in Prophecy,” while Lutheran pastors and people patiently took inven- 
tory of their spiritual state and prayed for firm faith to face the crisis of economic 
depression. 


B. THE INDIANA SYNOD, 1934 TO 1948. 


On May 22, 1934, at the opening session of the convention in St. Mark’s, 
| Indianapolis, the Examining Committee of the Indiana Synod, Dr. R. H. Benting, 
_ Chairman, reported the biggest task ever before it. This committee recommended 
_ the reception into the Indiana Synod of 25 regular pastors, 1 missionary, 1 CCC 
| chaplain, and 6 other pastors without charges, along with 52 active congregations ‘ 
and 3 inactive churches, dismissed by the Michigan Synod “in order to unite with 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Indiana, United Lutheran Church, in America, 
to whose fraternal confidence and regard they are most cordially commended.” The 
Letter of Dismissal was signed and sealed by President Albert H. Keck and Secretary 
G. Charles Goering by authority granted them at the last convention of the Michigan 
Synod held May 16, 1934, at South Bend, Indiana. Pursuant to the agreement in 
the 1920 merger proposals, the Michigan congregations in the Michigan Synod 
_ numbering more than the required twenty-five, the northern Indiana congregations 
in the United Lutheran Church returned home from their sojourn with those of 
the Wolverine state. Included in the northern Indiana list were churches of the 
former Indiana-Chicago Synod and the Synod of Northern Indiana. They received 
a rousing welcome and hearty good humor reigned at the Fellowship Banquet Tues- 
day evening, May 22, 1934, with Dr. F. A. Dressel as toastmaster and Mr. O. C. C. 
Fetta, presiding. 


Dr. J. Clarence Waltz had officially relinqueshed the office of President of 
Synod on May 1, 1934 and the Reverend H. E. Turney, Vice President, succeeded 
him. Through the report of the necrologist at this convention the synod marked 
the death of Mr. J. Clarence Waltz and also the passing, of the venerable prince of 
Zion, the Reverend Professor B. F. Prince, Ph. D., LL. D., member of the Indiana 
Synod and a well known instructor at Wittenberg College. The note of farewell 
entered into the proceedings when it was moved that “all congregations within the 
boundary of the proposed Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, which are now members of 
the Indiana Synod, be dismissed upon application made by the congregations to 
‘the President of* the Indiana, the same to become effective upon the date of the 
organization of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod.” The same action was taken relative 
to the pastors involved and, by June 6, 1934 the ‘“Kentucky-Tennessee Synod” was 
formed. The thread of influence in this latter group lead from the 1834-5 “Synod 
of the West,” through its dissolution in 1846 into the “Synod of the Southwest,” 
which it left in 1854 to form the “Kentucky Synod,” which dissolved in 1865 when 
some pastors and congregations joined the Olive Branch Synod where it rested 
through the 1920 merger until it left the Indiana fold in 1934. Synodical realign- 
ment efforts had begun in 1932 and the report of President H. E. Turney for 
1935 fittingly concludes the matter: “After dismissing congregations and pastors 
south of the Ohio River and after the division of financial resources between the 
synods of Indiana and Kentucky-Tennessee, as determined by synodical action, the 
Indiana Synod conforming to the bounds of the state became a fact on July 1, 
1934. Now the territory of the synod at the “Crossroads of America,” for the first 
time in its history, had become identical to the geographical bounds of the state 
of Indiana. In 1935 84 pastors were on the rolls which also listed 104 member- 
congregations, and 3 non-synodical congregations, for a total membership of 24,153 
baptized, 18,374 confirmed, and 11,665 communing members. 


In 1934, the Indiana Synod approved, for its operation for the final six months, 
an apportionment table which placed the institution of the former Indiana-Chicago 
Synod, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, as an objective, with equal support 
with Hamma Divinity School, before the members of the church. Dr. L. Franklin 
Gruber presented the cause of this institution. But another breath was taken by 
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} Synod to merge its interests in theological education. In a motion that carried it was 
T“that after 1935 nothing be paid either seminary until some definite steps have 
VP been taken towards a merger of the Seminaries.” Merger consideration had been 
suggested officially in 1932 by the Executive Secretary of the Board of Education. 
‘In May, 1933, the four synods supporting Wittenberg College, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia, took action regarding possible merging of the seminaries, 
‘requesting Wittenberg officials to confer with other institutions. The findings of 
‘the U. L. C. A. committee resolved that the proposed seminaries merger, resolved: 


1. That this was impractical; 2. That further agitation be discontinued, and 
that, instead of the desired merger for greater efficiency; 3. A plan be adopted 
“of coordination on the basis of a four-year seminary course with only two years 
‘offered at any one institution!” The Church in Indiana was charitable enough 
to fail to carry out its former threat and still supports Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary and Hamma Divinity School, besides Wittenberg College. 


The rural nature of the majority of the congregations in the Indiana Synod 
called for a well-deserved survey in 1940, by Dr. Martin L. Schroeder, Rural Work 
Representative, of the Board of American Missions. This report pointed out the 
need for emphasis to be given to rural church interests, in view of the fact that 
‘urban churches do not reproduce their own membership but draw from rural areas. 
In Indiana, rural Lutheranism has been an exemplary source of supply from earliest 
| beginnings, and especially from 1880 to 1930. There are many who feel the tide 
/has turned and call all rural churches to be alert to the opportunities before them. 


With the Indiana Synod now coming “of age” and maturing to sufficient size 
' within state bounds, the recommendation of the: Committee on President’s Report 
in 1935, could have been expected: ‘That the synod look forward to the establish- 
| ment of a salaried (full-time) presidency in 1936 and take definite action in such 
direction.” The recommendation was referred, after much discussion, to a commis- 
sion of five, “two of whom shall be past presidents of U. L. C. A. synods.” The 
commission was charged to report its findings at the first session of the 1936 con- 
vention. In 1936, the commission’s secretary, Dr. C. Franklin Koch, moved the 
| adoption of recommendations establishing the office of President and Mission Super- 
intendent on a full-time, salaried basis. Amendments to the constitution were sub- 
| sequently made, the same agreeing with the action of Synod. 


This action brought about the decade of implementation and streamlining 
| effected during the administration of President Homer E. Turney, D. D. His legal 
| mind and consecrated leadership conditionad the Indiana Synod for ever greater 
things. Just before his death May 7, 1946, Dr. Turney had tried to complete the 
collection of minutes on antecedent synods to the present Indiana Synod, especially 
® looking forward to the Centennial Celebration. The synodical office was first located 
| in First Church, Indianapolis, but was moved eventually to the Underwriters Build- 
| ing and from his administration of the office of president of synod came many 
| soundly practical helps, for which he received the genuine respect of his associate 
wherever he moved. A complete set of forms adopted by the U. L. C. A. Board 
of Education for the task of the Board of Ministerial Education is but one example 
of the implementation all phases of Synod’s activity received, further enhanced by 
the loyal efficiency of his associate in office, Secretary G. Charles Goering, D. D. 
At his funeral services, in First Church, Indianapolis; Vice President Albert H. 
Keck, D. D. noted that with his passing was closed ‘tone of the most important and 
significant periods in the history of the Indiana Synod.” At a special session con- 
vened in St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, June 18, 1946, Dr. Frederick M. Hanes, pastor 
of Grace Church, Elkhart, was elected for a term of three years beginning at the 
close of the special session. That synod is fortunute, indeed, which can claim an 
abundance of leaders such as these, from which can be drawn the successors, in this 
high office which guides the present Indiana Synod onward through her destiny 
in Christ. 
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The Indiana Synod has grown and is still growing, filled with the dynamic life 
of a progressive and yet conservative Lutheranism. Its statistics for 1946 indicate the 
Indiana Synod has more than doubled its numerical strength in the three decades 
since merger proceedings began: (1946) 30,839 baptized, 23,370 confirmed, and / 
16,358 communing members. In 1946 it took one hundred members to gain 2.1 
baptisms, 1.5 confirmations, and 2.6 new communicants, with 69.9% of all con 
firmed members communing. Confirmed members averaged $25.83 per year to all 
causes and paid 91.39% of the synodical apportionment. Of the 90 pastors on the 
1947 roll, 76 are active, two are missionaries: the Reverend W. G. Arbaugh in 
Porto Rico and the Reverend H. J. Currens in Africa. Four others share the larger 
work of the Church: the Reverend R. A. Boettger with the National Lutheran Coun: 
cil; Dr. C. Franklin Koch, a Secretary of Board of Social Missions; the Reveren 
M. F. Otterbain,.a Secretary of Parish School Board; and Prof. H. Grady, D.D., at 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 


Since 1920 the change in cultus and local practices in the Indiana Synod shows 
the trend of the Church to a more conservative, a more liturgical, yearning for form 
that conform to the confessions of historic Lutheranism. This is due largely to the 
coordination of seminary curriculum and the eventual over-all changes in pastoral 
leadership since the merger took place. Yet, a few congregations deny themselves 
liturgical and ecclesiastical appointments in agreement with historic church usages, 
and a few remain who have not adopted The Service and the Common Service 
Book. The building and improvement theme has been outstanding in the first half 
of the twentieth century, and becoming “‘debt-free’ has often out-run the challenge 
to save men’s souls. When the majority of our cornerstones have been laid, when 
beautiful sanctuaries lose their new look to hold fond and holy memories for devout 
members; then, as we search for the supreme emphasis of the hour in the Cause for 
which we would sacrifice life and means, will it not be personal evangelism, in the | 
spirit of “It’s your souls we want?” Just what is the place and the call of Lutherang 
ism in Indiana today? 


* 


VIII. THE PLACE OF LUTHERANISM IN INDIANA TODAY 


This is a backward glance, a review of the past. This centennial observations, 
only thirteen years late, affords a view of the Present. Its occasions begs for the 
daring, the dangerous, the preview of the future. The Indiana Synod is not at the 
crossroads in the sentiment of that expression not knowing from whence it has come, _ 
or where it is going. But it represents a noble spirit grown up from confessional 
roots during seasons of varying religious experience under the circumstances peculiar 
to Indiana, the most American of states from the standpoint of its native stock. 
Now what is the mission call and the place of influence of Lutheranism in Indiana, 
the “Crossroads of America” today? 


Lutheranism never took, but rather was given, its place in American Protestant- 
ism. They were “foreign language” immigrants with an inferiority complex -from 
the beginning. They stood silently on the side-lines or engaged in only what they 
were told to do. Their children grew up a part of their times and knew well the 
period of the Ninteen Century characterized by a statement by Dr. C. P. Kyauth: 
“There are those who would revive the Church to death and unite it to pieces.” 
A single group of Protestants, leading a significant “private life” and, perhaps more 
than its numerical strength deserves, has been regarded as an insignificant minority. 
They have never, either within the state or in the nation, initiated a major national 
movement of any kind which drew into it the support and labors of other Protestants. — 
Always Lutherans at the “Crossroads of America” have been the ones called on for 
opinions, or to take stands toward the proposals of others. These facts are revealed 
by the review of her past and these facts furnish the conclusion that the place given — 
in the past, to Lutheranism in America is one of divine Call with a mission, the 


place of A WITNESSING CHURCH. That has made Lutheranism the bulwark of 
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evangelical faith in America today, a position possible only because she has, in the 
)} past, quietly accepted the place of diligent witness, as one accepts a call to a less 
df} hailed position. 


t Lutheranism at the “Crossroads of America” is still a WITNESSING Church. 

“Perhaps,” says Dr. W. H. Greever, former secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
‘in America, “the Lutheran Church may never wish for any other place than that 
of a WITNESSING Church.” He would recognize that the Lutheran Church is 
called to this special place among all Protestants. His precise language declares that 
| mission to be, as he told Lutheran pastors in Columbia, S. C., in April, 1947: 


“The primary mission of the Lutheran Church in the world today is 
to possess, maintain, manifest, and promote a sound, steadfast, dynamic, 
unconditional and definite loyalty to the Christ of the Scriptures.” 


Anyone who peruses those lines will be caught and held by the strength of 
those verbs and the scope of the adjectives modifying Lutheran Loyalty. It would 
be unsafe to assume that everyone and every congregation, going by the Lutheran 
® label, actually possesses that loyalty or even holds a dignified impression of the 
call to that mission. The review of the past does not portray them so, nor do we 
hold such a brief for the present. Faithful adherents have proven in the past and 
are still anxious to declare today the true worth and meaning of conservative Luther- 
‘anism. It is a living spirit, peculiarly noticeable in the life of the Indiana Synod, 
which in all its quiet aspects is consistent with this witnessing character of the Lutheran 
@ Church in America. Not passive, for its motives are purposes demanding action, 
but neither is it activistic as if the question were “to do or not to do.” 


: This is seen in the scope of present interests for this absence of aggressive and 
noisy influence has tricked historians into the error of under-evaluation of the 
® sturdy Lutheran stock who, with the Scotch-Irish, pressed the frontier across Indiana 
soil. A call as intensive and evangelistic as that of the Lutheran Church makes 
responsible leadership determine first what to do and then in what order it is to 
be done, and all “under God.” Americanism is native to Lutheranism at the cross- 
roads: all liberty is founded upon liberty of conscience, and that is the work of, 
“not ourselves, but divine grace through Christ. Only the Christian man is truly 
free, and able to determine any guarantee freedom and safety. Lutheranism today 
allows no divorce between religion and character, none between character and con- 
duct, and expects the State to protect such individual and social rights incidental 
to the dignity of the human personality and the Kingdom of God. In social action, 
| those who are loyal to the Augsburg Confession and the primary mission of their 
\@ lives in Christ, have a zeal for improved human relations often misunderstod if 
| not misnamed. The social ills, called problems of man’s rights and freedoms, of 
| racial discrimination and class persecution, and of national and international col- 
| laboration for the “building of a better world,’ require slow cures and, a conditional 
recuperation. Lutherans would be the last to coerce, to seek by force, the conformity 
| of non-Christians to Christian standards. Lutheranism at “‘the crossroads of America” 
would be always a Mary in a Martha-world, a factor and never a force, but an 
influential factor in facing up to evils as they are. Far more difficult than fanfare 
and the impassioned appeal to the crowd is the facing up to vital issues with dynamic 
principles in the privacy of individual human life where God must forgive the 
sins before the soul resolves to live anew. This is but the working out of the mission 
and call God has given, to Lutheranism in America and to the Indiana Synod,:a 


place as the WITNESSING CHURCH of today. 


Its out-reach embraces all the objectives of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, “with a heart that never knows recoil.” Indiana “crossroads Lutheranism”’ 
fellowships in spirit and in fact with American Lutheranism in the presence of the 
president of the United Lutheran Church Dr. F. Clark Fry, at this occasion. Yea, 
both in the mighty arm of Lutheran World Action and the Lutheran World Federa- 
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tion, too, with the favor of the presence of Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover, Germany, 
there is exemplary testimony of Indiana’s sharing in the WITNESSING CHURCH 
around the world, that holds these things basic after the charges of a century: “The 
Lund Assembly Report” 


“1, The rights and freedoms of man must be recognized and observed 
in society. 


2. Men and nations live under the Law of God. 


3. Racial discrimination and persecution must give way to brother- 
hood on the basis of mutual understanding, respect and helpfulness. 


4. Every person has the responsibility to contribute to the highest 
standard of community life. 


5. Every nation must yield a measure of national sovereignty in the 
interest of the common good. 


6. The processes of international collaboration must be strengthened. 


7. More effective measures must be taken to remedy impartially the 
devastation and dislocation resulting from the war. 


8. Reconciliation must become a consistently operating principle in 
human relations.”’ 


To these great principles formulated by Lutherans facing a troubled world is — 
added this significant statement: “Above all, the Christian churches throughout the © 
world must more convincingly demonstrate in all their relationships the order of d 
justice and brotherhood which they enjoin upon the world of nations.” Where does 
it begin? With the private life of the believer whose saving faith in Christ motivates _ 
his out-reach in his own immediate surroundings; and with the local congregations | 
who have regarded all too impersonally the obligation to help one another in the 
relationships of the communion of saints. 


Therefore the place of The Indiana Synod, Lutheranism at “the Crossroads of - 
America,” is that of the WITNESSING Church. The vision of the future for 
Indiana Lutheranism requires the concerted strength of more than we have, and 
we can thank God, too, fo rthe “other sheep.” The story of the Indiana Synod i; © 
an exemplary witness to the growing confessional agreement among all Lutherans _ 
in America today. Four positions taken in life of Lutheranism in America have also 
been her past experience. She experienced the day and the cry for ‘a creedless 
church” of John A. Probst who centered ‘attention on the primacy of Scriptures. 
Its parts knew Dr. S. S. Schmucker’s recension of the Augsburg Confession in the 
“Definite Platform’? and the ambiguous nature of that banner-phrase of acceptance | 
“as substantially correct’. For neighbors, too, the Indiana Synod had those who © 
held the position of C. F, W. Walther on the confessions as official expositions of 
the Scriptures. Nearby, lived those who fraternized with George M. Grossman, sub- 
jecting the confessions to historical criticism and relegating them to second place 
distinctions. 


“None of thes four positions has, to my knowledge, official standing in any 
Lutheran body in America today. This is in itself an evidence that some good 
came out of the bitter wrangling of the last century’, states Professor Theodore 
G. Tappert (Chapter XVII, “The ymbols of the Church” in E. C. Fendt’s 
“What Lutherans Are Thinking”, Wartburg Press, 1947) “It must also be 
said that the four men mentioned had the grace to contribute, although in 
different ways, to the modification of their own views during their lifetime. Un- 
fortunately this did not always result in the exercise of larger charity and 
patience toward those who differed with them. Yet each of the four men em- 
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historical confessions as “correct exhibitions of the Christian faith”, yet with “a 


phasized elements which have a permanent place in the attitude toward the 
confessions which may be said to have been emerging, since their time, out of 
the older differences.” 


The Indiana Synod, in that spirit so native to it, shares in the large measure of 
agreement in the Lutheran Church in America today, appreciating the creeds and 


ec 


growing awareness of the human and historical limitations of these documents 
without thereby robbing them of their meaning for our day.” When confession cultus. 
of all Lutheranism in the state and the nation become one in common bonds of 


_union, the scene may hold more emminence. The spirit of the Indiana Synod will 
be proud of her place as the WITNESSING Church in Indiana Protestantism- 


You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you shall 


be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the 


earth.” (Acts 1:8). 


As Christians, we are confident that the course of men and of nations is im 
God, and we do not cease to wait for the day of the Lord. Meanwhile, let not the 
fear of evil forces in an atomic age tempt us to despair. Repentent, believing, we 
go to the altar of God and, forgiven, united, we return to our world to fulfill our 


' mission in the place of witnessing opened to us. Accepting this place with confidence, 
it is in the spirit of the Indiana Synod to face the future unfraid. With the 
Lutheran World Federation Assembly: 


“We realistically face the enormity of the task which confronts us in 
a world where men are tempted to bow before the seemingly insurmount- 
able forces of evil. We realize the frailty of the human instrument through 
which God must work and we know that our efforts prove ineffective when 
we ourselves become party to the evils we condemn. Nevertheless we do 
not despair. We know that the God of history and of eternity, who is at 
the same time the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is our Refuge and our 
Strength. He has called us into His service to minister to the needs of a 
troubled world. We must release His power among men.” 


Let the re-view of the past, the view of the present, and the pre-view of the 
future of the Witnessing Church at the “Crossroads of America”, take its place 
alongside the apostolic band encouraged by St. Paul: 


“So, my dear brothers, be firm and unmoved, and always devote your- 
selves to the Lord’s work, for you know that through the Lord your labor 
is not thrown away.” (Goodspeed) I Corinthians 15:58. 


“And now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
Him be glory in the Church of Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 


without end. Amen.” 
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